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The teaching of the elementary course in psychology consti- 
tutes one of the most important tasks performed by psychologists. 
In total, more time is devoted to it than to any other course. For 
many a student it provides the only contact with the systematic 
study of human behavior and the best opportunity to gain a more 
penetrating and objective insight into hig own personality. 

Discussion of the first course seems to be as interesting as it 
is important. The teaching of psychology has for some years 
been one of the most popular and most frequently scheduled topics 
for symposia at national and regional meetings. At the Stanford 
meeting of the American Psychological Association a symposium 
on ‘‘The Elementary Course in Psychology”’ listed 16 speakers and 
attracted a large audience. 

The amount of time and thought that has gone into attempts 
to improve the elementary course in psychology is undoubtedly 
very great. A fraction of all this energy has been reported in a 
series of studies of course objectives, content, and methods of 
teaching. This paper will serve as a guide to these studies, review 
the more important ones, and make a number of recommendations 
regarding the organization and teaching of the first course—recom- 
mendations which, it is hoped, will be helpful to the teachers, 
particularly the beginning teachers, of elementary psychology. 


SURVEYS AND GENERAL REPORTS 


In 1908 the American Psychological Association appointed a 
committee, consisting of James R. Angell, Mary Whiton Calkins, 
Edmund C. Sanford, Guy Montrose Whipple, and Carl E. Sea- 
shore, Chairman, which conducted a thorough and extremely 
interesting investigation of the teaching of the first course in 
psychology. The committee subdivided its work into several 
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sections. Whipple (111) surveyed ‘‘The teaching of psychology 
in normal schools.’’ Calkins (10) described ‘‘The teaching of 
elementary psychology in colleges supposed to have no labora- 
tory.”” Sanford (85) reported on “The teaching of elementary 
psychology in colleges and universities with laboratories.’’ Angell 
(2) discussed ‘‘Laboratory courses and equipment in psychology 
for colleges and universities.’’ Seashore (91) prepared a ‘‘General 
report on the teaching of the elementary course in psychology; 
recommendations.’’ Seashore’s report was not a formal summary 
of the preceding papers, but rather a set of specific recommenda- 
tions regarding the aim, the method, the place in the curriculum, 
the equipment, and the teacher which he, and the committee, 
considered desirable for psychology. This series of reports is still 
very much worth reading, not only because of its historical in- 
terest, but because of the clarity with which some of the problems 
were discussed. At the same time, these reports make discouraging 
reading. Now, 30-odd years later, we are still debating many of 
the same issues and being embarrassed by the same difficulties. 
Many of the recommendations considered necessary in 1909 are 
still necessary in 1942. 

Since the American Psychological Association committee's 
report was published, a number of other surveys have appeared. 
Some years ago the Midwestern Psychological Association and the 
Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology appointed a 
joint committee of 15 members (herafter called the ‘Joint Com- 
mittee’’) to study the problems of the first course. One report, on 
course aims, has appeared under Gilliland’s name (36). Reports 
on course content and methods of teaching were promised but 
have never appeared. 

The report of the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psy- 
chology Committee on the Teaching of Psychology in the South 
was prepared by Joseph Peterson (76). A survey of conditions and 
facilities for the teaching of psychology in the state of Ohio was 
conducted by Reymert and Arnold (80). 

Surveys of the status of, and courses in, psychology have been 
reported by Henry (47) for liberal arts colleges, Jarrett (53) for 
state teachers colleges, and Husband (51) for junior colleges. 
Dallenbach (19) indicates that a new report on psychology in 
junior colleges will be made in 1942 by a committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. 

Several useful descriptions of the first course as it is taught at 
a particular university have appeared. Most complete are the 
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papers by Dockeray and Valentine (24) for The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Longstaff (61) for The University of Minnesota, Schoen 
(89) for Carnegie Institute of Technology, and Seashore (92) for 
The State University of Iowa. 


CouURSE OBJECTIVES 


The most important question for the instructor to consider in 
planning the elementary course is that of the course objectives. He 
will ordinarily expect to teach a heterogeneous group of students 
with diverse interests and must plan his objectives accordingly. 
Just what is appropriate for such a group has never been univer- 
sally agreed upon. The Joint Committee listed seven aims of the 
first course. These seven aims, with from three to eight subaims 
under each, were submitted to 200 instructors in psychology with 
instructions to rank the three most important ones. The replies 
of 110 instructors are classified by size of institution and geographi- 
cal location in Gilliland’s paper (36). Dockeray and Valentine (24), 
Longstaff (61), Schoen (89), and Seashore (92) have described the 
objectives of the course as it is taught at those authors’ institu- 
tions: These five lists are the most carefully considered statements 
of first-course objectives available. Those which appear on two 
or more of the five lists are included in Table I. 


TABLE I 
OBJECTIVES OF ELEMENTARY PsYCHOLOGY 
‘ Dockeray 
Joint ‘ _ 
Com- and hang: Schoen reat 
Valen- staff shore 
mittee P 
tine 
1. Teach facts and principles 
of psychology x x x x 
2. Develop scientific method 
or habits of critical thought x x x x x 
3. Provide better ability in 
making personal adjust- 
ments x x x 
4. Prepare students for later 
courses, or interest them in 
psychology x x 
5. Teach what psychology is 
and is not, or eliminate 
popular superstitions x x 


1. To teach psychology, its technical vocabulary, its facts, and 
its principles, was specifically listed as an objective by all five 
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sources except Schoen, and the outline of the course which he offers 
makes it obvious that this objective is implicit in his course plan- 
ning. Regardless of what an author says in his preface about other 
objectives, it is this aim which dictates most of the content of the 
usual elementary text. There is probably more nearly universal 
agreement on this aim than on any other. We may or we may not 
want to make psychology useful, but we want to teach psychology. 
We may want to train students in the habits of critical thought, 
but we want to do it with regard to the facts of psychology and not 
as a special project. 

This objective is properly the first one of the beginning course 
in psychology. The information presented is a part of the cultural 
background of an educated man and is basic to the attainment of 
the other objectives which have been suggested. 

2. The second objective is to train students in the scientific 
method as it applies to the study of human behavior, or to develop 
in students the critical, open-minded, and objective attitudes 
which characterize the scientific approach to human problems. 
This goal was named on each of the five lists summarized in the 
table, has been stressed by Miner (68), and is stated in the prefaces 
of a number of elementary texts. It was placed first in importance 
by a larger number of instructors in Gilliland’s (36) survey than 
was any other objective. 

There are really two objectives here which are related but by 
no means identical. One is to train students in the scientific 
method as a technique of experimentation which psychologists, 
like all scientists, have found essential for arriving at general 
principles of behavior. The other is to make students think criti- 
cally and objectively about human behavior itself and about 
statements regarding human behavior which are seen or heard, 
even though those students may never perform, or even read the 
original report of, a well-controlled experiment. 

To teach elementary students the scientific method as an 
experimental procedure, as a means of convincing them that 
psychologists are really scientists, or to teach them the method in 
the abstract, is not worth while. There is little transfer from the 
general description to the specific applications. There is also 
little transfer from the scientific method as taught in the physical 
(or even in the biological) sciences to the critical, objective, and 
scientific attitude toward problems of human behavior which 
many psychologists hope to develop in their students. 

Emphasis on the scientific method as a technique of investiga- 
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tion is necessary and desirable in training experimenters. But it is 
certainly not necessary and probably not desirable in the ele- 
mentary course. It is much more to the point to train elementary 
students to think for themselves about psychological problems 
than to teach them the logical and experimental steps in a method 
which most of them will never use. If the elementary course can 
make students more critical and scientific-minded in their attitudes 
toward human problems, it will have been of great value. 

3. A third objective is to make the elementary course useful to 
the individual student by developing his ability to understand 
and to cope with the personal adjustment problems of daily life. 
In one form or another, this objective has been stated by the 
Joint Committee (36), Dockeray (22), Dockeray and Valentine 
(24), Emery (26), Gardner (32), Gaskill (35), Leeper (60), Long- 
staff (61), McKinney (64), Roberts (82), Rothney (83), Wem- 
bridge (110), and by the authors of a number of elementary texts. 
Calkins (10) and Sanford (85) found this to be one of the stated 
objectives in college and university courses in their 1909 surveys. 
Gilliland (36) found it to be one of the most popular aims, particu- 
larly in the smaller colleges, in his survey. 

The belief that psychology should be made useful in the every- 
day lives of students results in two different types of elementary 
psychology courses. In the first type it is held that the subject 
matter of the course should be so selected and presented that the 
student will gain a working understanding of motivation, person- 
ality, learning, and human dynamics generally. This knowledge, 
it is hoped, will enable him to understand the conflicts and prob- 
lems which develop in himself or in his close associates. Perhaps, 
even, it will help him to prevent or minimize conflicts. A course 
in psychology designed to achieve this goal has been described by 
Leeper (60). A related course on personality has been outlined by 
Gaskill (35). 

In the second type, the elementary course would become a 
project in mental hygiene. This program has been suggested by 
Gardner (32), Laird (57), McKinney (64), and Rothney (83). 
McKinney (65) has written a text which would be appropriate for 
this kind of course. 

In contrast, many psychologists are unwilling to list this ob- 
jective at all. Muenzinger (70) has taken the position that utility 
should definitely not be a factor in selecting material for the first 
course. Skaggs (97) doubts if the first course in psychology can 
ever be made functional in the lives of students, because the sub- 
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ject is difficult and the average student lacks the ability necessary 
to master it. 

It is obviously impossible to train accomplished psychologists 
in one course. The teacher recognizes this limitation and should 
take pains to see that the student also recognizes it. At the same 
time, many students are not going to take additional work in 
psychology; if they do not gain any insight into their own or 
another’s personality and problems in the elementary course, 
they may never do so. To give them some knowledge of why we 
all do the things we do, to increase, even by a little, their ability 
to face personal conflict is, personally and socially, one of the most 
valuable contributions the course can make. Granting that the 
chances of failure are frequently large, the possibility of some suc- 
cess justifies the effort. 

4. To interest students in psychology or to prepare them for 
later courses in psychology or related fields is offered as one aim of 
the course by the Joint Committee (36) and by Longstaff (61). It 
is also considered by Ruch (84) and emphasized by Guilford (42). 

How much weight should be given to preparation for later 
courses depends on a good many specific local factors. If most of 
the students do take advanced courses in psychology or particular 
related courses, the preparatory function of the first course may 
justly be stressed. But if this is the case, greater care than is 
customary should be taken to integrate the first course with the 
advanced one so that the elementary course does actually prepare 
the student for the later one and the later course does actually 
make use of and build upon that preparation. 

In general, it is easy to overemphasize the importance of the 
preparatory function of the first course. Many students will take 
no more courses in psychology. Those who do will not all take the 
same course or courses. For most students, then, it seems better 
to make the elementary course a unit in itself, to teach it as if 
none of the students would ever take another course in psychology, 
and to try, in teaching it, to attain the first three objectives in 
this list. The actual attainment of these objectives will constitute 
good preparation for advanced work in psychology while at the 
same time doing the much more important job of helping to pre- 
pare the student for the role of an educated member of society. 

5. To distinguish between scientific psychology and psycho- 
logical quackery is an objective listed by Schoen (89). Unques- 
tionably, the student should finish the course with the ability to 
make some of these distinctions, but this objective should be 
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achieved incidentally. If the subject matter of psychology is 
taught, the students will certainly know what psychology is 
about. If the students have learned to think critically about 
human problems, they will see for themselves some of the fallacies 
involved in the quack psychologies. An instructor who believes 
that some time can wisely be spent in debunking spiritualism, 
fortunetelling, or phrenology will find source material in such 
books as Yates’ Psychelogical racketeers (112). The time spent in 
this effort should, however, be carefully curtailed. 

Closely related is the attempt to eliminate popular supersti- 
tions and misconceptions regarding human nature, an aim listed 
by Dockeray and Valentine (24) and one to which attention has 
been paid for a good many years (Sanford, 85). 

It does not seem worth while to spend much class time on this 
point. If a critical inquiring attitude can really be developed in 
the student, many of these superstitions should be eliminated 
more or less automatically. If that attitude cannot be developed, 
there is little point in trying to eradicate a few specific supersti- 
tions. 

There is little pertinent experimental evidence. Valentine (107) 
found that teaching the general principles of the experimental 
method showed little transfer to specific misconceptions. Mc- 
Garvey (63) found little transfer from those popular superstitions 
which were discussed in class to others which were not. 

The first three objectives on this list have been more frequently 
advanced than any of the others. They are also more important 
than any of the others—so important that the course should con- 
centrate on efforts to attain them. If the others can be attained 
incidentally, so much the better. If they cannot be, the loss is less 
important than would be the failure to achieve one of the three 
major goals. 

Not all instructors will agree with the present evaluation of 
these objectives. Some disagreement is expected. The important 
point is not that there should be perfect uniformity of objectives, 
but rather that each instructor should know precisely what his are. 
To write down the specific changes or benefits which the ele- 
mentary course is expected to produce is a valuable experience for 
the instructor and promises a better course for the student. 


STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARDS ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY 


Students register for elementary psychology for a wide variety 
of reasons. Most of these reasons, English (29) found, are vague. 
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Many of them can never be realized, since the students’ notions 
of what constitutes psychology differ so much from the instructors’ 
ideas of what should be taught. English makes the commendable 
suggestion that the instructor should emphasize the course objec- 
tives and show the student how the material taught serves to 
achieve these objectives. In this way students will know from the 
beginning what they are supposed to learn. 

Several studies have been conducted at the end of the elemen- 
tary course to determine student attitudes with regard to the 
difficulty, value, and interest either of the course as a whole or of 
its separate parts. 

The difficulty of the elementary course in comparison with 
courses in other departments has been studied by Longstaff (61) 
and Altman and Hartmann (1). Eighty-seven per cent of Long- 
staff's students rated psychology as at least equal in difficulty 
to the average college course. Altman and Hartmann compared 
psychology grades with average grades in other subjects. On this 
basis they concluded that psychology was an easy course for 
premedical students and a hard one for engineering and education 
students. Dimmick (21) administered Miner’s Blank for the 
Analysis of Work Interests to elementary students and then 
compared their interests with course grades. The interests of A 
and B students differed significantly from those of D and E stu- 
dents in several respects. Beaumont (5) found little relation between 
grades in elementary psychology and chances of taking further 
courses in the department. 

Student ratings of course value have been obtained by several 
authors. Longstaff (61) found that 91% of 2057 students would 
insist or recommend that elementary psychology be taken by a 
younger brother or sister. In comparison with the average college 
course, 96% of Longstaff's large group rated the course as equally 
or more provocative of thought, 90% as equally or more valuable 
for other courses, and 95% as equally or more applicable to every- 
day life. At the conclusion of the first course, 55% of the students 
planned to take further courses in psychology. Unfortunately, 
the elementary course is not always as highly valued as it is at 
Minnesota; Hill (48) reports some groups of students who find 
psychology one of the dullest and most uninteresting of their 
studies. 

Arnold (3), Laird (57), Lauer (59), Longstaff (61), and Seward 
(95) all had students rate a list of psychological topics in terms of 
value to the student. The five lists of topics differ considerably, 
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but they do overlap enough to allow a few generalizations. Topics 
which at least three of these groups considered valuable were: 
learning, the conscious processes in general, individual differences, 
and abnormal psychology. Similarly, there was agreement that 
study of the nervous system and physiological development was 
of relatively little value. 

Student interest in the different topics covered in elementary 
psychology has been studied by Arnold (3), Hartmann (46), Knox 
(56), Laird (57), Longstaff (61), Ruch (84), Seward (95), and 
Tussing (106). No two of these experimenters had the same list 
of topics rated, but again the topics overlapped enough to show 
considerable consistency in student attitudes. Topics generally 
interesting to students are frequently in the personally-practical 
category. Examples are: 

Understanding one’s own personality problems (Laird, Ruch, Tus- 

sing) 

How to improve one’s personality (Ruch, Tussing) 

Analysis and development of character (Ruch, Seward, Tussing) 


Three popular topics which are closer to the academic tradition 
are: 

Heredity and environment (Arnold, Hartmann, Laird, Ruch) 

Social psychology (Arnold, Hartmann) 

Mental disorders, delinquency, and crime (Arnold, Laird, Ruch, 

Tussing) 

In contrast, some of the most generally uninteresting topics 
are: 

Sensation (Hartmann, Ruch, Seward, Tussing) 

Perception (Arnold, Hartmann, Seward) 

Animal behavior (Arnold, Laird, Ruch) 


Anatomy and physiology of the nervous system (Arnold, Hartmann, 
Ruch, Seward) 


Laird (57), Longstaff (61), Seward (95), and Tussing (106) all 
report a ,reater interest in the more practical topics than in the 
more theoretical ones. Knox (56) found that the members of an 
adult evening class gave roughly similar rankings to the various 
topics. Practical topics and unusual topics proved to be more 
interesting than theoretical and commonplace ones. 

The relation between interest and value of different psychologi- 
cal topics has been studied by Arnold (3), Laird (57), Longstaff 
(61), Ruch (84), and Seward (95). Seward founda correlation of .81 
between the two series of ratings; Arnold found one of .60; and 
Laird, one of .33. Longstaff found that those parts of the course 
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which were generally considered more interesting were also con- 
sidered more valuable. Ruch reports considerable agreement be- 
tween the topics rated most interesting and those rated most 
valuable. 

The use to be made of student ratings of interest and value in 
choosing course content will be discussed in the next section. 


THE CONTENT OF THE ELEMENTARY COURSE 


After the instructor has fixed his objectives he must select 
that course content which will best serve to attain them. Although 
the course may in practice frequently be organized without giving 
explicit attention to its objectives, the content may properly be 
chosen only with reference to them. 

The first objective emphasized above was ‘“‘to teach psy- 
chology, its technical vocabulary, its facts, and its principles.’ 
Agreement on what psychology is, from the standpoint of the first 
course, is not nearly so universal as is agreement on the desirability 
of teaching it. There are, in fact, no generally accepted criteria for 
deciding whether or not a given topic belongs in the first course, or 
for deciding upon its proper emphasis if it is to be included. In 
the absence of such criteria, individual instructors and textbook 
writers have tried out a number of bases of selection. Perhaps 
most important have been the amount known about a topic, 
student interest, practical worth, tradition, and the instructor's 
ideas, often unanalyzed, of what is important in psychology. It is 
not suggested that any instructor has relied on one of these criteria 
alone. Yet they may be more easily evaluated if they are con- 
sidered separately. 

The amount known about each topic was used by Boring, 
Langfeld, and Weld (7) as a basis for determining the space al- 
lotted to each in their text. This criterion will probably not appeal 
to most instructors as a sole basis for selecting course content. Some 
concept of the value of the material in terms of other objectives 
will usually provide arguments for including or rejecting each 
possible topic. The criterion must be given some weight, since we 
can only teach that which we know something about and can 
perhaps teach best that about which we know most. However, 
even these authors tempered their criterion in bringing out a 
revised edition (8) of their book. 

Student interest has been used as a basis for selecting course 
material, but rarely with as frank an admission of that use as 
Stroud gives in explaining that for his book, ‘‘the probable interest 
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of students has consistently been a determining factor in the 
selection or rejection of content material. In a few instances 
certain data have been included from the standpoint of interest, 
without regard to their systematic necessity’ (103, p. vii). The 
use of student ratings of interest for this purpose is a highly 
questionable procedure. If it can be demonstrated that these 
ratings agree closely with the objectives already formulated by 
psychologists for determining course content, then the ratings may 
be weighted heavily. But if this agreement exists, the student 
ratings are unnecessary, for the other criteria are already available 
for the instructor to use. Actually no very satisfactory criteria are 
available. Ruch (84) combined the opinions of a number of college 
authorities as his criterion of value—a criterion which showed 
substantial agreement with student ratings. On the basis of these 
findings he selected the material for a text which has been cordially 
received by most students and many instructors. In contrast, 
Greene and Osborne (41) found that students’ expressions of in- 
terest and need proved of little value in organizing a course in 
educational psychology. 

The mere fact that students find a topic interesting is never 
justification for including it in the course. The following argu- 
ments elaborate this position. 

Selecting course material to accord with student interest invites 
the charge that one is ‘‘popularizing”’ the course. By popularizing, 
the critic usually means cheapening. The instructor who caters to 
student interest is likely to do one of two things. He may devote 
too much time to explaining telepathy, demonstrating hypnosis, 
or discussing other phenomena on the fringe of psychology, or he 
may tell too many anecdotes and stories which would illustrate 
some psychological principle if only he had had time to explain 
that principle. The second danger is that the major emphasis will 
be given to the more spectacular and “‘interesting’’ aspects of 
applied psychology without regard to the real usefulness of these 
topics to the student and without adequate background for under- 
standing them. Both of these dangers are exaggerations of per- 
fectly legitimate trends. To have students finish the elementary 
course better able to discriminate between the substantial body 
of psychological knowledge and the psychological or pseudo- 
psychological rackets is a gain both to the student and to society. 
To have him aware of some of the successful! applications of psy- 
chology increases his knowledge ‘and is likely to be of benefit to 
the profession. Both of these trends are legitimate when they are 
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made to contribute to the real purposes of the course. When either 
is carried to extremes, the course becomes trivial and no longer 
deserves college credit. 

In considering the proper use to be made of student ratings it 
is important to note the variability of those ratings. ‘‘Motiva- 
tion,’’ for example, obtained a high interest rating in Ruch’s study 
(84) and a low one in Tussing’s (106). ‘‘Learning,”’ generally 
rated high in value, fell into the bottom half of the scale in Long- 
staff's (61) study and was rated very low in interest by Laird’s 
group (57). Although differences in the topics themselves exist 
(the abnormal phenomena are more universally interesting than 
the study of nonsense syllables), the above data suggest, and it is 
almost certainly true, that the student reaction to a topic depends 
in part, perhaps in large part, on the manner in which that topic 
is presented to him. 

It may be argued that students learn best what they are most 
interested in, and this argument may be used to justify the inclu- 
sion of interesting topics. It may just as well be used to motivate 
the instructor to make interesting those topics deemed desirable 
on other grounds. Where an instructor believes a given topic 
valuable, the knowledge that his students find it uninteresting 
should not cause him to drop the topic from the course. That 
knowledge may better serve to motivate him to improve his han- 
dling of the particular topic. 

Thus the teacher has the opportunity of selecting topics, and 
deciding upon the time and emphasis to be given to each, in terms 
of their appropriateness for the course objectives which have been 
previously determined.! Having done this, he may then choose 


1 There is one field which students usually consider both uninteresting and un- 
important and which deserves special attention—the anatomical and physiological 
description of the nervous system and sense organs. In these attitudes the students 
are supported by some of their teachers. Long ago Whipple (111) suggested that 
too much time was devoted to the nervous system, At the same time Seashore 
(91) recommended that we teach psychology, not sense physiology. More re- 
cently Schoen (89) has contended that too much attention to the structure of the 
nervous system and the sense organs is a frequent fault of the beginning course. 
Skinner (99) has vigorously supported the argument that psychology as a whole 
will advance more rapidly by studying behavior and forgetting about the nervous 
system. 

Where most students and some eminent teachers agree that a topic is unim- 
portant, it should be carefully scrutinized. If we actually used the facts of anatomy 
and physiology of the nervous system as explanations of overt behavior in our 
elementary teaching, a good case could be made for retaining them. In reality, 
their use at this stage is very limited. Why, then, should we retain them? Cer- 
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illustrations and mode of presentation on the basis of student 
interest. Following such a procedure he would use human rather 
than animal data to illustrate the principles of motivation, and 
some of his examples of the processes of learning would be drawn 
from educational or applied fields instead of all of them being 
taken from the laboratory studies. Some such program as this is 
probably nearly always followed, but it is better to make the 
program definite and deliberate than to fall into it accidentally. 

The supposed practical value of a topic is a tempting criterion 
to use in selecting course material and a justifiable criterion for 
some advanced courses and for courses given to specialized groups 
such as nurses or prospective teachers. To select materials because 
of their industrial, commercial, or professional usefulness, as 
Tiffin, Knight, and Josey (105) have done, is not so easily justified 
in a book offered for use in the ordinary introductory course. Since 
the students in such a course are going to find themselves entering 
a wide variety of trades and professions, the attempt to teach 
specific psychotechnological methods will waste a good deal of 
time. The elementary course may benefit all students more by 
training them to analyze, and by improving their ability to solve, 
their own daily-life problems. But this is no longer psychotech- 
nology. 

The many elementary texts constitute one of the most easily 
available sources for the beginning instructor to use in deciding 
upon the content of his course. In addition, outlines of carefully 
worked out courses have been published by Dashiell (20), Dock- 
eray (23), Dockeray and Valentine (24), Leeper (60), Longstaff 
(61), Schoen (89), and Seashore (92). Dockeray (23) and Dockeray 
and Valentine (24) have made available a list of specific psycho- 
logical principles or generalizations which are taught in the begin- 
ning course at The Ohio State University. Even though none of 
these course outlines is wholly acceptable to another instructor 
(or to their authors now), they provide an excellent starting point 
for organizing a course. Papers by Crawford (16) and: Haggerty 
(45) also contain some useful suggestions. 

The selection of course material appropriate for the second and 
third recommended objectives (to develop a critical objective 
attitude toward psychological phenomena and to develop the 





tainly tradition is not enough to justify us in continuing to teach a diluted, and 
sometimes obsolete, neural and sensory anatomy. The time devoted to this field 
in the reviewer's own course is just long enough to refer interested students to the 
appropriate texts in elementary physiology and neurology. 
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ability to understand and cope with the personal adjustment 
problems of daily life) offers somewhat different problems. The 
first objective required the selection of appropriate course content; 
the second and third require, in addition, special methods of in- 
struction. There is little available in this field, but some useful 
suggestions have appeared. 

After the task of teaching students to think critically and ob- 
jectively about psychological problems has been analyzed, it is 
necessary to find those teaching devices which will serve most 
effectively to develop the desired mental habits. The most useful 
paper here is that by Schwab (90). Noll’s discussion (71, 72) will 
be an aid, and some suggestions may be gained from the works 
of Cox (14) and Katona (55) on the teaching and learning of 
general principles. The ‘‘thought questions’ prepared for the 
General Introductory Course in the Biological Sciences at the 
University of Chicago (13) will provide a number of concrete il- 
lustrations of materials used in developing the students’ ability to 
think critically about related biological problems. 

Suggestions for making the course personally useful in the stu- 
dent’s daily life may be gained from a number of texts and work- 
books. Those by Janney (52), Leeper (60), McKinney (65), Pres- 
sey, Janney, and Kuhlen (78), and Ruch (84) merit particular 
attention. Each section of Leeper’s text is introduced by an 
orienting statement concerning the nature and role of the topic to 
be considered (e.g. how to deal with others in ordinary social con- 
tacts, motivational frustrations, and the different kinds of reac- 
tions to them). Following this introduction is a list of references 
with citations of specific parts or chapters to be read and a brief 
explanation of each. The references are mainly from such standard 
works as Young’s The motivation of behavior, Guthrie’s The psy- 
chology of learning, and Shaffer’s The psychology of adjustment, but 
also include a good many books that are quite outside of the text- 
book class—for example, Marjorie Greenbie’s The arts of leisure. 
Each chapter is concluded with a set of specific projects for inde- 
pendent work. These projects include both systematizations or 
discussions of the readings, and analyses of everyday social situa- 
tions. One example of this type is: 

Analyze the behavior-pattern that is honored by the group in which 
you are now trying to establish yourself. Work out, as well as you can, 


the reasons why this is the pattern of behavior dictated by that group 
(60, p. 13). 


The 10 topics covered in this way constitute the first half of a 
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year’s work. For the second half the more traditional texts and 
methods are employed. 

Thus Leeper has tried, in the second half-year’s work, to 
achieve the first objective of the elementary course—to teach the 
main facts and principles of psychology. Unless deliberate atten- 
tion is given to the problem, courses emphasizing personality and 
mental hygiene invite the criticism that they are not teaching 
psychology. 


COURSE ORGANIZATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING 


The elementary course in psychology is usually taught in one 
of three ways. In some institutions all students meet together for 
every class period for lectures given either by one man or by several 
members of the department. In other institutions the students 
meet in large lecture sessions for most of the class periods but once 
or twice a week the group is divided into small discussion or quiz 
sections which are usually taught by the junior members of the 
staff. In still other institutions the class is divided into small dis- 
cussion groups, each of which is taught by the same instructor 
every day. 

As a further variable, some schools offer elementary laboratory 
instruction either as a required portion of the introductory course 
or as an elective supplement to it. 

Several psychologists have been interested in comparing the 
effectiveness of these different methods of instruction, not only in 
introductory courses in psychology, but in the beginning courses 
in other fields as well. Since the work on class organization and 
teaching methods for college courses generally has been recently 
reviewed by Luella Cole (12), the present summary will be limited 
to the chief studies of classes in psychology. The results of these 
studies are in general agreement with those from other fields and 
with Cole’s summary. 

Longstaff (61) and Remmers (79) have obtained similar results 
in comparing the effectiveness of the all-lecture and the lecture- 
quiz methods of instruction. Longstaff concluded: 


There is a trend for the control (lecture-quiz) group to be slightly 
superior to the experimental (lecture) group but this trend is not large, 
is only moderately consistent, and can have no practical bearing on the 
question at issue. 

From the above findings we may conclude that under the conditions 
surrounding this experiment there is no difference in the value of the 
methods employed (61, p. 48). 
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Remmers (79) and Spence (102) have compared the lecture 
method with the discussion method. Remmers found that students 
in the large lecture groups learned a little more and remembered it 
a little better than did those in the small recitation sections. The 
differences were too small to be statistically significant or practi- 
cally important. Spence reports similar results from a study of 
classes in educational psychology. 

Remmers (79) compared the lecture-quiz and the small discus- 
sion section techniques. Again the differences were insignificant. 

Of related interest are the studies on class size with method of 
teaching (lecture) constant. Holland’s findings (49) agree with 
those reviewed by Cole (12)—class size is unimportant. 

A project course was developed by Seashore (92) at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa to introduce the student to scientific methodology 
and to acquaint him with the work of the best psychologists more 
effectively than does the usual lecture course with readings from 
one or two texts. The course consisted primarily of supervised 
individual study, conferences with the instructor, and writing of 
reports on eight projects which made up the course content. Each 
project was expected to require about one month to complete. In 
addition to the individual work, demonstrations and lectures on 
special topics were given occasionally. The course is outlined in 
detail and enthusiastically recommended in Seashore’s paper. 

Scheidemann (86) reported no significant differences between 
average final examination scores of Iowa students taught under 
this method and those taught by the usual lecture-discussion 
method. 

Of related interest are studies by Crow (17) and Greene (40). 
Crow reported that in a class in educational psychology, confining 
the study of texts to the class period seemed somewhat better than 
assigning study outside of, and in addition to, the class hour. 
Greene compared the effectiveness of different methods of learning 
of four topics which he presented as lectures to one group and as 
material to be read to a matched group. He found little difference 
between the average scores of the two groups, but reported that 
the lecture system had tended to bring both the best and the poor- 
est students in toward the class average. If this result is general, 
lecturing is advantageous for the poorer students, while individual 
study is better for the good ones. Some weeks later the lecture 
group remembered the material better than did the reading group. 
Differences in amount of note taking and review were not con- 
trolled. A supplementary point was Greene's finding that the good 
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students were more confident of their knowledge after reading 
than after listening to a lecture.. These findings indicate that 
Scheidemann’s method of testing (86) may not have done justice 
to Seashore’s project course. 

All of the studies on class size and methods of instruction may 
still be summarized by Longstaff’s statement of 10 years ago: 

The experimental evidence submitted to the present time tends to 
support the general conclusion that there is little difference in student 
achievement in large and small classes and, also, that it makes little dif- 


ference as to what method of presentation of the materials of the course 
is used (61, p. 33).? 


Despite these findings, a number of schools insist on dividing 
the elementary class either into completely independent sections 
or, once or twice each week, into small quiz groups. They may be 
right, even though they can present no evidence to justify their 
procedure. The results cited above have been based on examina- 
tions covering primarily the factual material of the course. There 
remains the possibility that other goals than information are 
achieved to a greater extent in small discussion classes, or in 
classes taught by other special techniques, than in large lecture 
groups. Adequate means of measuring the hoped-for, but as yet 
undemonstrated, benefits of small classes must be developed before 
this hypothesis can be tested. 

Whether the elementary course should include laboratory 
work is a problem which has worried many psychology depart- 
ments. Henry’s (47) analysis of the catalogues of 157 colleges and 
universities showed that laboratory work was required in 16.6% 
of the elementary courses and offered as a parallel elective in an- 
other 59.2%. Although laboratory work is usually not required, 
many instructors think it should be. Dashiell (20), Dockeray 
(22), Edwards (25), Miller (67), Miner (68), and, I suppose, every- 
one who has written an elementary laboratory manual, believes 
that laboratory training strengthens the elementary course. 
Skaggs (97) even expresses the hope that the American Psycho- 
logical Association will recommend “that no scientific credit be 
given in psychology unless the laboratory work accompanies the 
textbook course.”’ 

Farnsworth (31), Laird (58), and Shirley and Hevner (96) agree 


? About the only statistically significant difference found in studies of teaching 
methods is Gaskill’s (34) discovery that his students learned more when they 
listened to him over the radio than when they sat in the broadcasting studio with 
him, 
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that allowing the student to work on self-selected individual proj- 
ects (at least for the latter part of the course) maintains student 
interest at a higher level than does the usual set of assigned experi- 
ments. Miner (68) has substituted a 20-minute written quiz at 
the end of .each experiment for the traditional laboratory report. 
By this means and by omitting the consistently uninteresting ex- 
periments, he attained an increase in enrollment in the laboratory 
course. 

Skepticism regarding the value of the elementary laboratory 
has been expressed by several writers. Seashore (91, 93) recom- 
mends class demonstrations and observations to be made indi- 
vidually by the student, but does not recommend the use of labo- 
ratory experiments as part of the beginning course. One of Sanford’s 
anonymous correspondents wrote: 


I am of the opinion that a General Introductory Course that is re- 
quired should not be a laboratory course. Too little can be covered in 
such a course and to my mind the advantages of the laboratory method 
should, under the circumstances, be sacrificed for the sake of the greater 
advantages of a course of wider scope, and such as can be given in the 
same time in lectures supplemented by copious demonstrations (85, pp. 
62-63). 


The reviewer is of the same opinion. 

In trying to give laboratory work many of the smaller schools 
are hampered by a lack of apparatus, and many schools, regardless 
of size, find difficulty in securing enough duplicate pieces to enable 
all of the members of a class to work at the same time on the same 
problem. The attempt to overcome the apparatus handicap by 
assigning experiments which can be done with paper and pencil or 
with such apparatus as can be constructed out of milk-bottle tops 
and spools (88) can certainly not be expected to show the student 
how the psychologist works in gathering his data. Even where 
there is enough expensive apparatus to please the most exacting, 
it is to be questioned whether an hour (or at most two hours) spent 
in getting acquainted with the apparatus and working on a care- 
fully prearranged problem teaches the student anything important 
that could not be taught more effectively and less expensively by 
lecture, classroom demonstration, or motion picture. 

Even the old defense of the elementary laboratory, that physics 
and chemistry were taught as laboratory courses, is no longer very 
useful. The success which survey courses in the biological and 
physical sciences have had seems to show that the laboratory is not 
a necessary part of any general course (9, 12), 
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The sectioning of students according to ability—advice which 
Seashore (93) gave—has been tried out at a number of schools. 
The most careful comparison of sectioned and unsectioned classes, 
by Longstaff (61), found only insignificant differences, but they 
consistently favored the students taught in a large heterogeneous 
group. Furthermore, the students preferred heterogeneous to 
homogeneous groups. Dockeray (22) suggests that better bases 
for sectioning and more adequate methods of teaching each ability 
level are necessary before we decide whether sectioning on the basis 
of ability is advantageous or not. 

A few reports concerning examinations in elementary psychol- 
ogy have appeared. Scheidemann (87) notes that students prefer 
frequent examinations. Smeltzer (100) found that they sometimes 
aid in learning. 

Despite all the time that individual instructors have put into 
preparing examinations over the course in elementary psychology, 
few of them have been published. Bathurst and Scheidemann (4) 
have made one premature attempt to prepare a standardized ex- 
amination over the course. It appears that the Committee on the 
Preparation of Examination Questions in Psychology of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association is about to make another (30). Val- 
entine and Wenrick (109) have reported on the validity of tests 
designed to measure the ability to apply psychological principles, 
the ability to read graphs, and the achievement of other objec- 
tives of the beginning course at The Ohio State University. Smelt- 
zer (101) describes a technique for measuring the student’s ability 
to apply information by comparing his judgments regarding proper 
procedures in practical situations with the modal judgments of a 
group of experts. Marsh (62) has described a standard form for 
grading laboratory reports. Paterson (74) described an attempt 
to build up a file of examination items from which appropriate 
ones could be selected whenever a new examination was needed, 
a procedure which Cole (12) recommends highly. The scoring 
machine developed by the International Business Machines Com- 
pany and the techniques described by Cuff (18), Peterson and 
Peterson (75), and Pressey (77) may be used to facilitate the scor- 
ing of examinations. 

Most of the published examinations have been offered as ac- 
companiments of specific texts. They are primarily of the true- 
false or best-answer variety and cover single chapters, the entire 
text, or both. In general they seem not to have had any more care- 
ful scrutiny and criticism before publication than the usual course 
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examination has before administration. As a group they place too 
much stress on memory for isolated factual details. 

The experience of the Board of Examinations at the University 
of Chicago has shown that instructors improve rapidly and greatly 
in ability to write examinations once their work is subjected to 
expert criticism and their attention focused more sharply on the 
aims of the examination. The instructor who is interested in im- 
proving his own examinations will find worth-while suggestions in 
Cole’s book (12). Illustrations of a number of types of objective 
items with some useful pointers on item writing are made in the 
Manual of examination methods (81) prepared by the Board of 
Examinations at the University of Chicago. Both sources illus- 
trate forms which are capable of eliciting much more than the 
simple factual memory which is the sole essential for answering 
many objective examinations. 

It has been pointed out earlier that the results of various stud- 
ies, such as those of class size, might have been different had ex- 
aminations been available for measuring the achievement of some 
of the so-called intangible aims of the course. For examining aims 
other than course content, suggestions can be gained from a care- 
ful study of some of the examinations and reports prepared by the 
evaluation staff of the Progressive Education Association's eight- 
year study of secondary schools, and from Cole (12), Noll (73), 
Smeltzer (101), and the Manual of examination methods (81). 

The proper placement of elementary psychology in the school 
program has been briefly discussed by several authors. Skaggs 
(98) has suggested that very elementary courses should be offered 
in high school and even in grade school. Moore (69) has discussed 
work in psychology at the junior high school level. Gilliland (38) 
found that freshmen do approximately as well as sophomores in 
elementary psychology courses at the University of Indiana and 
at Northwestern University. He quotes a similar finding from the 
University of Washington. Gilliland (37) also found that students 
who had had zoology did slightly better in beginning psychology 
than those who had not. 

The total amount of work published on the mechanics of teach- 
ing the elementary course in psychology is so meager that in many 
cases the instructor will gain more from study of what has been 
done in other fields. For this purpose, Cole’s recent book, The back- 
ground for college teaching (12), is an excellent guide. Two genera! 
papers by Haggerty (44) and Hollis (50) also contain valuable 
suggestions. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL FOR THE 
TEACHING OF PSYCHOLOGY 


The most important supplement to the teacher’s efforts is the 
textbook. In 1910 Seashore (91) wrote: ‘‘All teachers who cannot 
find good text books should at once publish their own!’’ Seashore’s 
advice has been taken by so many psychologists that one recent 
author began his text with the apology: ‘‘We possess a number of 
good texts for the first course in psychology. There is really no 
excuse for adding another one to the list unless one has a special 
reason. My special reason ...”’ (70). In total, more than 50 ele- 
mentary texts (not including those directed to such special groups 
as nurses) were published in the decade of the 30's. 

A comparison of these texts is made whenever the instructor 
chooses one of them for class use. Haggerty (45) has constructed 
a check list of topics which might be used in evaluating and com- 
paring texts. In 1927 Meyer (66) wrote a general summary and 
criticism of nine (at that time) recent texts. In 1939 and 1941 
Emme (27, 28) rated each of 20 recent texts in terms of five cri- 
teria (scholarship of the author, teachability, etc.) and then as- 
signed rank orders to the texts on the basis of the combined 
ratings. The report of the Committee on the Preparation of Ex- 
amination Questions in Psychology of the American Psychological 
Association reported that in 1941 the five most frequently used 
texts were, with the number of adoptions reported to the Commit- 
tee, those by Ruch, 70; Woodworth, 68; Dashiell, 49; Guilford, 
16; and Boring, Langfeld, and Weld, 14. 

Emme (27, 28) also classified the chapters in each of the 20 
texts according to subject matter. I have had these tables ex- 
tended to include most of the texts published during the years 
1930-1941. Classifying the content by chapters does not show as 
great differences between the texts of the earlier and later parts 
of this period as the advertising and prefaces of some of the more 
recent texts would lead one to expect. The’ most marked trends 
brought out were: 

1. A slight decrease in the amount of space devoted to study of the 
foundations of human behavior. 

2. Aslight increase in the amount of space devoted to social issues and 
applied psychology. 

3. A greater increase in the amount of space devoted to personality 
patterns, mental hygiene, and adjustment. 


4. An increased frequency of texts written by several authors in col- 
laboration. 
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5. An increase in the number of pictures and drawings included 
6. An increase in the number of pages. 
7. An improvement in the format of most texts. 


As further aids for the teacher, the authors of a number of re- 
cent texts have published accompanying workbooks, which include 
review exercises, class and individual experiments, topics for dis- 
cussion, and suggested observations. 

Condensations of research studies or reviews of the experi- 
mental work in selected fields have been published by Garrett (33) 
Valentine (108), Crafts, Schneirla, Robinson, and Gilbert (15), 
Guilford (43), and R. H. Seashore (94). The two latter books con- 
sist of general summaries in which each field is covered by a sepa- 
rate author. These volumes enable the student to get closer to the 
original sources than he can with the usual textbook, without re- 
quiring an extensive library of journals for that contact. 

A carefully annotated list of instructional films appropriate 
for courses in psychology has been compiled by Beck (6). Carlson 
(11) and Gleason (39) recommend the use of strip film and a pro- 
jector as an aid in showing graphs and charts and in conducting 
some class experiments. Thurstone (104) has described this tech- 
nique in greater detail and has used it for testing groups of sub- 
jects. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following statements do not constitute a formal summary 
of the studies reviewed above. They are, rather, personal recom- 
mendations—recommendations based on those studies and on 
experience with the elementary course in a number of different 
universities. In the preceding pages will be found the arguments, 
and such evidence as exists, to support the statements which are 
here made quite dogmatically. 

1. The first task of the beginning instructor of elementary psy- 
chology, and, indeed, of any instructor who has not already done 
it, is to write out specifically the objectives of his course—the 
changes which he expects to develop in, and the benefits which he 
expects to be gained by, the students. 

2. Three major objectives seem to deserve most emphasis: 

The first is to acquaint the student with the most important 
and most generally accepted facts, principles, and hypotheses of 
psychology. The attainment of this objective will contribute to 
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the student’s general cultural education and will increase his abil- 
ity to recognize and to deal intelligently with the psychological 
problems of modern society. 

The second objective to be stressed is to develop the habit of 
critical and objective analysis of psychological problems which 
arise and of the data or hypotheses available to help solve them. 

The third important objective depends upon the attainment of 
the first two and consists of the improvement of the student’s 
ability to understand his own personal problems and to achieve 
personally and socially desirable solutions of those problems. 

3. The three objectives stated above are in very general terms. 
Before they can be realized they must be analyzed in detail and 
specific steps toward their attainment decided upon. 

4. The specific bits of information and practice in the specific 
skills desired constitute the course content. Material which does 
not aid in the attainment of these subgoals has no place in the 
course. 

5. Studies of student interest should not determine the course 
content. As long as no better criteria of effectiveness are available, 
such studies may properly serve as guides in selecting the best 
type of illustration or the best method of treating a topic. Used 
in this way, student interest ratings may improve the course with- 
out popularizing or cheapening it. 

6. Laboratory instruction is not a necessary part of the ele- 
mentary course and is not required in most colleges. 

7. Much more work is necessary to develop adequate means of 
measuring the extent to which the several objectives of the course 
are really achieved. Present examination techniques are best 
suited to the measurement of the student’s knowledge of vocabu- 
lary, facts, and principles. Methods are also available, but are less 
adequate and still less frequently used, for the measurement of 
ability to apply those facts and principles and for the measure- 
ment of the ability to think critically about human problems and 
data. 

8. Until it is possible to get reliable measures of the extent to 
which each of the course objectives is attained, it is impossible to 
give complete answers to questions concerning the relative merits 
of different teaching methods. Such data as now exist indicate that 
large classes are as effective as small ones and that the lecture is as 
effective as the class discussion in teaching the facts and principles 
of psychology. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTIETH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, INC. NEW YORK CITY, 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1942 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, WILLARD C. OLSON, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Comprehensive plans for a program of scientific sessions and 
for celebrations of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Association and 
the Centenary of the birth of William James were developed for 
Boston and Cambridge with members of the Psychology Depart- 
ment of Harvard University as hosts (Psychological Bulletin, July 
1942). 

The plans were cancelled by vote of Council in cooperation with 
the Office of Defense Transportation and the following notice is- 
sued to all voting Members: 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
August 1, 1942 
SUBJECT: Notice of Annual Meeting 
To Members: 

Plans for the Annual Meeting, Celebrations, and Scientific Program at 
Boston and Cambridge have been cancelled in cooperation with a request 
from the Office of Defense Transportation. 

The Council of Directors is calling an Annual Meeting to be held at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City at 1:30 P.M. on Thursday, 
September 3, 1942. The intent is that this meeting will be attended by 
members of Council, chairmen of committees, representatives, such Mem- 
bers as are resident in the New York area, and others whose participation 
would not make for additional strains on the transportation system. Such 
“skeletonized’’ meetings of organizations having activities connected with 
the war effort are in conformity with the request from O.D.T. 

The objects of the meetings are: 


1. In general, to transact all items of business which may properly 
come before an Annual Meeting and are not enumerated specifically 
here. 

. To elect Associates and Members. 

3. To receive and act upon reports of committees and representatives 

of the Association. 

4. To amend the By-Laws to provide for interim and emergency 
powers for Council and to consider and act upon such other changes 
as may be recommended by the Committee on the Constitution. 

5. To make appropriations for the continuation and possible extension 

of the services of the Office of Psychological Personnel. 

To approve the annual budget. 

. To consider and authorize new publications. 


bo 


6. 
7 
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8. To raise the dues, if necessary, for additional services to psycholo- 

gists in connection with war and civilian activities. 

To know the will of the Association, to provide for the contingency 
that a quorum may not be present at New York, and to prepare for future 
emergencies, Council requests your vote on the following resolution: 

Resolved that for the duration of the war, or until the govern- 
ment rescind its request that scientific societies suspend their 
meetings, the requirement of an annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion be suspended; and that the Council of Directors be given full 
authority to transact the business of, and act for, the Association, 
provided that all actions taken be recorded and made available 
to Members of the Association and that the opinion of the 
Association be obtained by an advisory mail ballot whenever 
possible, and provided further that this motion be understood 
not to delegate to the Council power to alter the procedure pre- 
scribed for the election of officers as set forth in Article VI of the 


By-Laws. 

The enclosed penny postal also seeks information on the likelihood of 
your presence at the meeting and your proxy in case of necessity. It is 
hoped that Members in New York and environs will turn out in force. 
Your prompt reply is solicited and suggestions will be gratefully received, 

Cordially, 
WILLARD C. OLson, Secretary 


The postcard poll was conducted in order to instruct the meet- 
ing and to provide for the contingency that further restrictions 
might prevent a quorum from being present. The poll was closed 
at noon on Saturday, August 29, 1942. By that time 393 or 54% 
of the total of Members had replied. 

Of those replying, 98 planned to attend the meeting, 9 were 
undecided and 282 did not plan to attend. Four failed to answer 
this question. Since the constitutional requirement for a quorum 
is 50, a quorum seemed assured, and the assurance was borne out 
by subsequent events. 

Of those replying, 374 or 95% approved the resolution in the 
Call increasing the interim emergency powers of Council. Nine 
disapproved and ten failed to reply. 

Members were asked to give proxies for the Secretary to vote 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Council of Direc- 
tors in case a quorum should not be present. Three hundred and 
forty-six gave their proxies, ten withheld them, and thirty-seven 
omitted the response. Some of the omitted and withheld proxies 
were, of course, accounted for by persons who expected to attend 
the meeting. 

The Council of Directors of the American Psychological Asso- 
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ciation met on September 1 and 2 preceding the Annual Business 
Meeting. The Board of Governors of the American Association 
for Applied Psychology met on September 2 and 3 with the Annual 
Business Meeting on the morning of September 4. At this meeting 
Lieutenant Commander C. M. Louttit, U.S.N.R., was elected 
President and Dr. Alice I, Bryan was named Executive Secretary. 
The A.A.A.P. voted to appropriate $1000 toward the support 
of the Office of Psychological Personnel. The Emergency Com- 
mittee in Psychology of the National Research Council met on 
September 1 and 2. The Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues met in Washington on September 5 and 6. 

The total of 150 persons who registered included one Life 
Member, 89 Members, 46 Associates, 2 newly transferred Mem- 
bers, 3 newly elected Associates, and 9 non-members. 

In order to conserve transportation, persons at a distance were 
discouraged from attending the meeting except as they were offi- 
cers or had other business in the neighborhood. An analysis of the 
registration reflects the success of the plan: California, 2; Con- 
necticut, 8; Delaware, 1; Washington, D.C., 7; Florida, 3; Illinois, 
3; Indiana, 1; Louisiana, 1; Maryland, 2; Massachusetts, 9; Michi- 
gan, 2; Minnesota, 1; New Jersey, 12; New York, 80; Ohio, 5; 
Pennsylvania, 7; Rhode Island, 1; Tennessee, 1; Virginia, 3; Eng- 
land, 1. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


Due notice having been given the Annual Business Meeting of 
the American Psychological Association, Incorporated was held 
on September 3, 1942, in Parlor 1, in the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York City. A quorum being present the meeting was called 
to order at 1:30 p.M. by President Calvin P. Stone. 

Upon motion by the Secretary, duly seconded, it was voted 
that the Minutes of the Forty-ninth Annual Meeting held at 
Northwestern University be approved as printed in the Novem- 
ber, 1941, issue of the Psychological Bulletin. 

The assembly stood in silent tribute as the Secretary read the 
names of the following Members and Associates who had died: 
Members—Raymond Dodge, April 8, 1942; Clarence E. Feree, 
July 26, 1942; Kurt Koffka, November 23, 1941; John McGeoch, 
March 3, 1942; Wilbur H. Norcross, June 11, 1941; Earl Bennett 
South, May 31, 1941; J. Leroy Stockton, January 5, 1942; F. J. E. 
Woodbridge, June 1, 1940: Associates—Harry M. Capps, January 
17, 1942; Margaret T. Davidson, February 14, 1941; Margaret J. 
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Drake, September 20, 1941; WillisD. Ellis, July 21, 1942; C. Pres- 
cott Lecky, May 30, 1941; Elizabeth A. Walsh, April 15, 1940. 
The Secretary announced the resignation of the following four 
Members: Helen P. Caldwell, Karl C. Garrison, Keith Sward and 
George R. Wells. 
The Secretary announced the resignation of the following 61 
Associates: 
Arnold, Henry J. Kerr, Jean Adelaide 
Barton, William A. Kerry, Mrs. John R. 


Bayne, Thomas L., Jr. Laushall, Edward 
Beasley, W. C. Lockhart, Earl G. 
Berkowitz, Bernard Lough, J .E. 


Milliken, Alma (Mrs. Roesner) 


Bumatay, Elias F. 
Cann, Sarah Dunlap 
Carroll, Robert P. 
Carter, Thomas M. 
Cornsweet, Albert C. 
Crawford, Madeline 
Croft, Anita 


Neff, Walter S. 
Newcomb, Helen M. 
Owings, W. A. 
Poindexter, Ruth W. 
Pugh, Eunice A. 
Pyle, Charles B. 


Dorsch, Sr. M. Verda Roeder, W. S. 
Dove, Claude C. Rosenstein, J. L. 
Eads, Laura K. Rudisill, Earl S. 
Falls, James David Russell, J. T. 

Feurt, Osta B. Saetveit, Joseph Gerhard 
Ford, Charles A. Sanders, Barkev S. 
Frank, Benjamin Schiller, Belle 
Friedlander, Joseph W. Seiler, Mrs. C. Linn 
Gardner, Helen Silverman, Simon S. 
Gardner, Herbert Noble Silvey, Clel T. 
Harvey, Nathan A. Skolnick, Alec 
Highsmith, J.A. Stout, H. G. 
Hogan, Virginia Stroop, J. Ridley 
Hoppock, Robert Thompson, Lorin A. 
Horowitz, John Tierman, John J. 


Von Tacky, Janet L. 
White, Goodrich C. 
Wright, Barbara H. 


Hovde, Howard T. 

Huebner, Dorothy (Mrs. Fertig) 
Jennings, Florence 

Johnston, Margaret 


The Secretary announced the cancellation of the election of the 
three following persons who were elected at the 1941 meeting but 
who did not meet the subsequent requirements: William R. Crooks, 
Ilse Forest, Thomas E. Malone. Richard Q. Bell, elected at the 
same meeting, did not qualify since he joined the armed forces and 
notices were returned ‘‘address undisclosed.” 

The Secretary announced that Howard D. Marsh had applied 
for and received the status of Life Member. 
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The Secretary announced that the Council of Directors had 
approved the actions of President Stone in making the following 
appointments: 


H. P. Weld of Cornell University as delegate to the inauguration of 
Henry Elisha Allen as President of Keuka College on November 7, 1941. 

Robert A. Brotemarkle of the University of Pennsylvania and Dr. 
Daniel Katz of Princeton University to serve as delegates to the Annual 
Meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social Science in 
Philadelphia on April 10 and 11, 1942. 

Helen Peak of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College as delegate to the 
100th Anniversary of the founding of Hollins College, May 17-19, 1942. 

John M. McGinnis of Hollins College to act as representative as the 
Centennial Celebration of Roanoke College on May 29-31, 1942. 

A. T. Poffenberger of Columbia University to act as representative at 
the inauguration of Harry Noble Wright as President of the City College 
of the College of the City of New York on September 30, 1942. 


The Secretary reported: 


That congratulatory telegrams had been sent as follows: To James 
McKeen Cattell and the Psychological Corporation on the occasion of the 
celebration of the Twentieth Anniversary on November 28, 1941; to the 
Inaugural Committee, Montana State University on the inauguration of 
Ernest Oscar Melby as President on December 8, 1941. 

That the secretary applied on January 23, 1942 for exemption from 
the Michigan Sales Tax on the Yearbook and other publications of the 
Association and that the exemption was granted by Louis M. Nims, Com- 
missioner of the Department of Revenue in a letter dated February 3, 
1942. 

That a letter had been sent to affiliated and non-affiliated societies 
listed in the Yearbook suggesting that each name an unofficial representa- 
tive to attend the 1942 Annual Meeting and to report back to the local 
and regional societies. 


The Secretary announced the following interim actions of Off- 
cers of the Association: 


The sixth joint meeting of the Council of Directors and the Board of 
Editors was held on Wednesday, September 2 at which time reports on 
editorial and business policies were discussed. 

A joint meeting of the Council of Directors and the Emergency Com- 
mittee in Psychology was held on Wednesday, September 2, for a discus- 
sion of the relation of psychologists to the war effort and the support of 
the Office of Psychological Personnel. 

John E. Anderson was elected as Editor of the Psychological Bulletin 
by the Electoral Board for a six-year term to succeed the late John A. 
McGeoch. 

Clarence R. Carpenter was named Chairman of the Committee on 
Motion Pictures and Sound Recording Devices in Instruction of Psychol- 
ogy to succeed Adelbert Ford, resigned. 
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President Stone, as instructed by the Association at the 1941 meeting, 
appointed the following Members to the Committee on Publicity and 
Public Relations: Robert H. Seashore, Chairman; Robert G. Bernreuter, 
E. R. Guthrie, and John A. McGeoch (since deceased) 


The Secretary read the following letter from Mr. McCarthy of 
the Office of Defense Transportation: 
Mr. Willard C. Olson 
c/o University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
DEAR Mr. OLSON: 

This will acknowledge and thank you for your letter of August 12th 
concerning the plan of the American Psychological Association to reduce 
the size of their September meeting. 

We are appreciative of the spirit of cooperation indicated in this 
change of plans and believe the general reaction to your announcement 
will be most favorable. Voluntary contributions, such as that made by 
your Association, will do much to avoid the necessity of a definite order, 
and it is hoped the response will be sufficient to make any such action 


unnecessary. 
Yours very truly, (Signed) 
H. F. McCartnuy, Director 
Division of Traffic Movement 


Gregory Razran announced from the floor that he had received 
a letter from Professor A. R. Luria who is directing a clinic in the 
Ural Mountains for the rehabilitation of the brain injured in the 
war. Dr. Luria reports that he and his colleagues are very much 
in need of certain reprints from American psychologists and neuro- 
pathologists. Dr. Razran offered to forward such materials if sent 
him at Department of Psychology, Queens College, Flushing, New 
York. 
Leonard Carmichael in the absence of Herbert Woodrow, 
Chairman of the Election Committee, announced the election of 
the following officers by mail ballot: 
President for 1942-1943: John E. Anderson, University of 
Minnesota 

Council of Directors for 1942-1945: Sidney L. Pressey, Ohio 
State University and Robert H. Seashore, Northwestern 
University 

Nominees for Representatives to the Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the National Research Council: John E. 
Anderson, University of Minnesota; Arthur G. Bills, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; and Hadley Cantril, Princeton Uni- 
versity 
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Representative on the Social Science Research Council: Walter 

S. Hunter, Brown University 
Following the announcements the President took up in order 
the items on the mimeographed list of recommendations of the 
Council of Directors. These were presented as motions already 








made and seconded and open for discussion. 


The Association voted to elect the following five persons di- 
rectly as Members: A. S. Barr, Charlotte B. Buehler, Gustav Ich- 


heiser, Herschel T. Manuel and Franklin C. Paschal. 


The Association voted to transfer the sixty-two Associates 


named below to status of Members: 


Amen, Elizabeth Wheeler 
Beck, Lester F 

Beck, Samuel Jacob 
Bedell, Ralph Clairon 
Bennett, George Kettner 
Boder, David Pablo 
Campbell, Albert Angus 
Casanova, Teobaldo 
Champney, Horace 
Courts, Frederick A. 
Cruikshank, Ruth Marjoire 
Davidson, Helen P. 
Dimmick, Graham Bennett 
DuBois, Philip Hunter 
Dulsky, Stanley G. 
Edwards, Allen L. 

Estes, Stanley Goddard 
Finan, John Lincoln 

Finch, Frank H. 

Galt, William Egleston 
Gilhousen, Howard Clarke 
Gilmer, B. von Haller 
Hallowell, Dorothy Kern 
Harriman, Philip Lawrence 


Harrower-Erickson, Mary Rachel 


Haven, Seth Edson 
Heiser, Karl Florien 
Held, Omar Conrad 
Jastak, Joseph 

Jeffress, Lloyd Alexander 
Keller, Fred Simmons 


The Association voted to elect as Associates the 329 persons 
whose names appear below: 


Abelson, Harold Herbert 
Agoa, John J. 





Koch, Adolph Meyer 
Laslett, Herbert Reynolds 
Long, Louis 

McGinnis, John Marshall 
McTeer, Wilson 

Mead, Leonard Chapin 
Mikesell, Henry William 
Moore, Joseph Ernest 
Mosher, Raymond Mylar 
Rapaport, David 

Ratliff, Margaret MacLeod 
Riess, Bernard Frank 
Rodnick, Eliot H. 
Rothney, John Watson Murray 
Seashore, Harold Gustav 
Seidenfeld, Morton Alfred 
Strongin, Edward Isreal 
Taylor, Harold Claire 
Taylor, Howard Rice 
Thornton, George Russell 
Thorpe, Louis Peter 
Tolman, Ruth Sherman 
Volkmann, John 

Walton, Albert 

Welch, Livingston 
Wenger, Marion Augustus 
Willits, John Metts 
Wilson, Douglas James 
Wrenn, C. Gilbert 
Wulfeck, Wallace Howard 
Weinland, James D. 


Aikin, Mary M. 
Altman, Charlotte Hall 
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Angyal, Alice Fellner 
Arnheim, Rudolf 

Arnold, Magda B. 
Arsenian, John 

Artley, A. Sterl 

Babcock, Lyndon Ross 
Bach, George Robert 
Back, Kurt Wolfgang 
Backstrom, Oscar, Jr. 
Ball, Fred J. 

Barrett, Irving Abner 
Basch, Marian Caroline 
Beck, Hubert Park 
Beckman, Edith 

Berman, Reuben E. 

Bice, Raymond C. 

Bintz, Miriam 

Birch, Herbert George 
Birren, James E. 
Bitterman, Morton Edward 
Blackwell, Harold Richard 
Block, Virginia Lee 

Blos, Peter 

Blum, Gerald Saul 

Bone, Harry 

Bonney, Merl Edwin 
Borkow, George K. 
Bérnstein, Walter S. 
Borow, Henry 

Bown, Max Duane 

Boyle, Joseph A. 

Brecher, Sylvia 

Brown, Kenneth B. 
Brown, William H. 
Brozek, Josef M. 

Buck, John Nelson 
Buckingham, Guy Emerson 
Bugental, James Frederick 
Burgess, Mark 

Burr, Samuel Engle 
Byrne, Martin John 
Calvert, Wallace A. 
Carpenter, Edwin Kenneth 
Carper, Doris Viola 
Carrison, Doris B. 

Casner, Daniel 

Chaplin, James P. 
Chotlos, John William 
Clark, Kenneth Bancroft 
Cleveland, Earle A. 


Cleveland, Sidney Earl 
Coffey, Walter Calvin, Jr. 
Cohen, Lucien Alvin 
Cohler, Milton 

Coleman, Paul Evans 
Collins, Charles W. 

Cope, Alfred B. 

Corbin, Horace Harlan 
Cornehlsen, John Henry, Jr. 
Corsini, Raymond 
Czurles, Stanley A. 
Danish, Tamaara, Jr. 
Davis, Richmond H. 

de Cillis, Olga E. 
DeCoursey, Charles J., Jr. 
De Grazia, Sebastian 

De Groat, Charles Henry 
De Koker, Mary 

Devlin, William J. 
Dunham, Charles Vernon 
Dunlap, James Milne 
Dunn, Georgia Nobis 
Dunn, Michael Butler 
Endacott, John Lawrence 
Evans, Mary Catharine 
Evans, Mary Catherine 
Fagin, Harold Theodore 
Faubion, Richard William 
Feifel, Herman 

Feldman, Helene 
Felsenburg, Gertrud 
Fischer, Liselotte K. 
Fiske, Marjorie E. 

Flynn, Bernard Mary 
Fox, Richard E. 
Foxworth, Sarah Payne 
Fry, Martha Ohlson 
Fuchs, Edmund F. 
Garber, William Frank 
Gaylord, Richard Hilliard 
Gibson, Jerome Hines 
Gilbert, Harry Bernard 
Gliedman, Lester H. 
Goldstein, Nathan 
Goldsmith, Johanna Ruth 
Goodrich, Leroy Ashbel, Jr. 
Gordon, Mordecai H. 
Granick, Samuel 

Grant, Vernon Wesley 
Grassi, Joseph Ralph 
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Graver, Harold A. 
Grauer, David 

Greco, Marshall Charles 
Greene, Ronald R. 
Griffiths, William J. 
Gustav, Alice 

Haagen, Conrad H. 
Halliday, Robert Wayne 
Harms, Irene E. 
Harris, Esther Kite 
Harris, Thomas M. 
Hart, Olive M. 
Henderson, Margaret 
Herbert, Marvin James 
Herma, John L. 
Higbee, Ruth V. 

Hill, Harris Ernest 
Hollander, Leonard 
Holmes, Frank James 
Holodnak, Helen B. 
Holway, Amy Richardson 
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Karlowski, Thornton C. 
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Kellogg, E. Ruth 
Kemper, Hollis D. 
KendJer, Howard H. 
Kennelly, Thomas W. 
Kestenberg, Rachel D. 
Kieffer, Sherman N. 
Kirby, Theresa K. 
Kirk, Marquis A. 
Kirkner, Frank J. 


Kogan, Leonard Saul 
Kosseff, Jerome Williams 
Kramer, Harold 

Kremer, Alphonse 
Kriegman, Lois S. 

Kroop, Esther 

Kuenne, Margaret R. 
Ladieu, Gloria 
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Lamoreaux, R. Ross 
Lassner, Rudolf 
Laudenslager, John McKinney 
Laurier, Blaise Viger 
Lebeaux, Thelma E. 
Lemmon, William Burton 
Lennon, Lawrence Joseph 
Levi, Joseph 

Levi, Verna 
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Levinson, Daniel Jacob 
Lewin, Ludwig 

Lipkin, Stanley 

Long, Hazel Lee 
Loudenslager, Ellen Whaley 
Léwi, Moritz 

Lum, Vernon Hung Kwong 
Lush, Dorothy Eleanor 
Lynn, John Galloway 
Mack, Ruth G. 

MacMinn, Paul 
MacNaughton, John Frederick 
Malamud, Harold Ronald 
Malcom, Edward V. 
Margulies, Helen 

Marx, Melvin Herman 
Maurice, Ruth Catherine 
Mausner, Howard 

Mayer, Ruth Jeanne 
McCord, Fletcher 
McEwen, Noble Ralph 
McKeever, Benjamin 
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McNally, Harold J. 
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Meadows, John L. 
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Miller, George Armitage 
Miller, Gladys Grace 
Milton, Emmette Ohmer, Jr. 
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Mintz, Sidney 

Moriarty, Francis Matthew 
Morse, William Charles 
Mosel, James Norman 
Moser, George C. 

Mueller, Conrad George, Jr. 
Myers, C. Maxwell 
Neasmith, Jean Louise 
Nettler, Gwynne 
Nicolayson, Edward 
Nielsen, Otto Richard 
Nordahl, Norris G. 

Norin, Mary Anne 

Oexle, Helen M. 

Orr, Sister M. St. Mary 
Osborne, R. Travis 
Osgood, Stanley Ward 
Ottilie, Marvin J. 
Pederson, Ruth A. 
Pepinsky, Harold 


Perkins, Charles Callahan, Jr. 


Peterson, Donald Arthur 
Pettit, Jack O. 
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Phillips, Ewing Lakin 
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Pomeroy, Donald Silas 
Pomeroy, Wardell Baxter 
Price, Mary Alice 
Prichard, Mary Elinor 
Pritchard, Miriam C. 
Prothro, Edwin Terry 
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Raskin, Nathaniel J. 
Redl, Fritz 

Reinitz, Arthur Henry 
Reppert, Harold Curtis 
Ricciuti, Edward A. 
Ricciuti, Henry N. 
Richmond, Pearl Miller 
Ritchie, Benbow Ferguson 
Robinson, Eleanor Louise 
Roe, Anne 

Rome, Helen Ewart 

Roos, Mary Mae 

Ross, Mary Eleanor 

Ross, Sherman 

Rowe, Dorothy 


Ruesch, Jurgen 

Rusmore, Jay Theodore 
Russell, Ned Miller. 

Sacks, Jerome Gerald 
Sands, Harry 

Saupe, Mildred Winn 
Savage, Beatrice M. 
Schiffer, Jerome 
Schlesinger, Otto L. 
Schmidt, Hermann Otto 
Schneiders, Alexander 
Schoellkopf, Judith Abbott 
Schuler, Edgar Albert 
Schwade, Edward David 
Schwartz, Stanley S. 
Shapiro, Stewart Bennett 
Shatin, Leo 

Shulman, Edward Eli 
Sickles, William Russell 
Siegel, Herbert 

Siegel, Miriam G. ' 
Simpson, James Elliott 
Smith, Kendon Rasey 
Solomon, Elizabeth Ann 
Speicher, Joseph L. 
Sperling, Philip I. 

Spitz, Rene A. 

Sprol, Samuel Joseph 
Stauffer, George Emil 
Stein, Saul 

Steinmetz, Harry Charles 
Stellar, Eliot 

Stevenson, Iris 

Stolurow, Lawrence M. 
Sweeney, Mary Agnes 
Symonds, Johnnie Pirkle 
Tasch, Ruth Jacobson 
Thiesen, John Warren 
Thompson, George C. 
Thompson, Merrell E. 
Thompson, William Richard 
Tiedeman, David Valentine 
Tilton, John Philip 

Trout, Elinor. 

Truscott, Ida P. 

Tucker, Ledyard R. 
Twitchell, Vernon Bronson 
Ullman, Albert Daniel 
Valentine, John Ashby, Jr. 
van Saun, Horace Richard 
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Volkman, Florence S., 
Waldfogel, Samuel 
Wallace, Wimburn Leroy 
Wallen, John Louis 
Watson, Gladys Hipple 
Weibel, Frances Marie 
Werner, Kathryn Elizabeth 
Wexler, Samuel 

White, Marian Louise 
Wiener, Danie] Norman 
Wiesander, Margaret 
Wilder, Carlton Edwards 


Williams, J. Robert 
Wilson, John Todd 
Wilson, Margaret Boyd 
Winn, Ralph B. 

Wolf, Katherine M. 
Wunderlich, Henry 
Wylie, Ruth Carol 
Yaffe, Silvia Fishbein 
Yarrow, Leon Jay 
Yudin, Harry Charles 
Zander, Alvin Frederick 
Zwerling, Israel 
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Willimson, Margaret Ogilvie 


Upon recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associa- 
tion voted: 


That the report of the Program Committee, Elmer Culler, Chairman, 
be accepted with thanks and ordered printed in the Proceedings. The 
Association further voted that the new Committee consist of Harold 
Burtt, Chairman, Dael Wolfle and the Secretary. (See Reports.) 

That the report of the Committee on Precautions in Animal Experi- 
mentation, Norman R. F. Maier, Chairman, be accepted with thanks and 
ordered printed in the Proceedings. The Association further voted that 
Robert C. Tryon of the University of California be made chairman, and 
that W. J. Brogden be made a member of the Committee for the term 
1942-1945. (See Reports.) 

That the report of the Committee on Motion Pictures and Sound 
Recording Devices in Instruction of Psychology, C. R. Carpenter, Chair- 
man, be accepted with thanks and ordered printed in the Proceedings, 
and that the Committee be continued with its present membership. (See 

Reports.) 

That the report of the Committee on the Preparation of Examination 
Questions in Psychology, Edward B. Greene, Chairman, be accepted with 
thanks and ordered printed in the Proceedings, and that the Committee 
be continued with the following members: Edward B. Greene, Chairman, 
Charles Bird, Paul R. Farnsworth, Richard W. Husband, Leon A. Pen- 
nington. The Association further voted that an additional $300 be ap- 
propriated for the activities of the Committee. (See Reports.) 

That the report of the Advisory Committee on the Psychological Index, 
A. T. Poffenberger, Chairman, be accepted, ordered printed in the Pro- 
ceedings, and that the Committee be discontinued with the thanks of the 
Association for its accomplishments. (See Reports.) 

That the report of the Committee on Displaced Foreign Psychologists, 
Barbara S. Burks, Chairman, be accepted with thanks, ordered printed in 
the Proceedings, that the unexpended balance of the appropriation for 
1942 be continued for 1943, and that the Committee be requested to turn 
over its functions as rapidly as practicable to the Office of Psychological 
Personnel. (See Reports.) 

That the report of the Committee on Investments, Willard L. Valen- 
tine, Chairman, be accepted with thanks, ordered printed in the Proceed- 
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ings, and that the Committee be continued with its present membership. 
(See Reports.) 

That the report of the Committee on Scientific and Professional 
Ethics, Edward C. Tolman, Chairman, be acknowledged and the Com- 
mittee commended for its handling of the problems referred to it for 
adjustment. The Association further voted to appoint John F. Dashiell 
as chairman and to appoint Gordon Allport to replace E. C. Tolman 
whose term expires. 

That the report of the Committee on the Constitution, John F. 
Dashiell, Chairman, be accepted with thanks, and that the Committee be 


continued. 


The Association next proceeded to ballot on the following con- 
stitutional changes based upon the Committee’s report. Each was 
adopted unanimously : 


That Article XI, Section 2.e., be altered by changing the phrase fol- 
lowing the last comma to read: “‘grouped or marked to indicate those who 
are Members and Associates of the American Psychological Association.” 

That Article X, Section 6 be altered by deleting all of sentence 3, 
which reads: ‘‘The expiration dates of ... and ‘Psychological Review,’ 
1947.” 

That Article X, Section 6, be altered by adding at the end the follow- 
ing sentence: “In the case of the death, disability, or resignation of any 
editor and pending the election of the new editor, the Board of Editors 
through its Chairman shall be responsible for the editorial conduct of the 
journal concerned.” 

That Article III, Section 4, be altered by inserting in the third sentence 
the words ‘‘of members of the Association’s committees and,’’ making 
that sentence read: ‘‘In the interval between annual elections, the Council 
of Directors shall have the power to fill vacancies created by the death, 
disability, or resignation of members of the Association’s committees and 
of elected representatives to other organizations.” 

That Article III, Section 4, be altered by inserting after the next-to- 
the-last sentence and before the last sentence the following: 


“In the interval between annual meetings the Council of Di- 
rectors shall have authority over the affairs of the Association and 
shall take such actions as are necessary for the conduct of the As- 
sociation, except that no action shall be taken which is contrary to an 
action taken by the Association at its annual meeting or which is 
inconsistent with these By-Laws. If an emergency arises between 
annual meetings, the Council of Directors shall have the power to 
change plans for meetings, to expend such funds, and to take such 
other actions in the name of the Association as it may deem necessary 
and wise, provided however, that no action shall be taken under this 
emergency clause until an affirmative vote of three-fourths of the 
members of the Council declaring that an emergency exists be secured 
and provided that all actions so taken be recorded and made avail- 
able to the membership at the next succeeding Business Meeting of 
the Association and that all financial transactions shall pass through 
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the Treasurer’s office and be recorded and audited in accordance 
with these By-Laws, and provided further that nothing in this sec- 
tion be understood to delegate to the Council power to alter the pro- 
cedure prescribed in these By-Laws for the election of officers. When 
possible, before declaring that an emergency exists the Council of 
Directors shall seek an expression of opinion by mail from the ballot 
circulated to Members at their latest recorded addresses. In connec- 
tion with any interim or emergency action, the Council of Directors 
may secure the opinion of the Members or of the Members and As- 
sociates by mail. 


Upon recommendation of Council the Association voted: 


That the progress report of the Committee on New Publications, 
Joy Paul Guilford, Chairman, be accepted with thanks and the Com- 
mittee discharged. 

That the report of the Committee on Observance of the Fiftieth An- 
niversary of the American Psychological Association and the Centennial 
of William James, Edwin G. Boring, Chairman, be accepted with thanks, 
and that the Committee be continued and encouraged to prepare the 
Commemorative Number of the Psychological Review. The Association 
further voted an appropriation of $25 for special expenses and that copies 
be made available to Associates and Members at a special prepublication 
price to be determined. 

That the report of the Committee on Refugee Children, created 
jointly with the A.A.A.P. under the Chairmanship of Arthur T. Jersild 
be acknowledged with thanks, that the Committee be discontinued under 
its present title, and reconstituted with the same membership as the 
Committee on War Services to Children. 

That the progress report of the Committee on Standardization of 
Measures of Electrical Skin Resistance, G. L. Freeman, Chairman, be 
acknowledged with thanks and the Committee continued. 

That the report of its representatives to the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science be accepted with thanks and ordered printed 
in the Proceedings, and that Edmund S, Conklin and A. T. Poffenberger 
be elected as representatives. (See Reports.) 

That the report of its representative, H. B. English, on the Council of 
Human Relations of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science be accepted with thanks, printed in the Proceedings, and that 
Dr. English be continued as representative. (See Reports.) 

That the report of Steuart H. Britt, the Association’s representative 
in the American Documentation Institute be accepted with thanks and 
ordered printed in the Proceedings, and that Dr. Britt be reelected as 
representative. (See Reports.) 

That the progress report of Harold O. Gulliksen as a representative of 
the American Psychological Association to the American Standards As- 
sociation be accepted with thanks and that Dr. Gulliksen be continued 
as representative. 

That the report of the delegates to the Inter-Society Color Council be 
accepted with thanks and ordered printed in the Proceedings, and that 
affiliation with the Inter-Society Council for 1942-1943 be continued. 
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Council further recommends that the present delegation be continued 
with its chairman, Forrest Lee Dimmick. (See Reports.) 

That the report of Leonard Carmichael, a representative of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association to the National Research Council, be ac- 
cepted with thanks and ordered printed in the Proceedings after editing 
to eliminate confidential material. (See Reports.) 

That the report of Mark A. May, a representative to the Social Science 
Research Council, be accepted with thanks and ordered printed in the 
Proceedings. (See Reports.) 

That Leonard Carmichael be continued as representative on the 
National Committee on Education and Defense. 

That Associate Membership in the American Council on Education be 
continued at $10 a year. 

That the report of the Committee on Psychology and the Public 
Service, Dr. L. J. O’Rourke, Chairman, be accepted with thanks, ordered 
printed in the Proceedings, and that the Committee be continued with 
the addition of S. H. Britt for Walter Miles, resigned. (See Reports.) 

That a Committee on the Curriculum in Psychology for the Prepara- 
tion of Students for War Service be created to cooperate with the Com- 
mittee on College Curriculum Adjustments of the United States Office of 
Education and that the Committee be appointed by the incoming 


president. 


The Association voted further: 


That the report of the Committee on Extension of Functions of the 
Secretary’s office, Herbert Woodrow, Chairman, be accepted with thanks, 
ordered printed in the Proceedings, and that the Committee be con- 
tinued. Council further recommends that the unexpended balance of the 
appropriation for 1942 be withdrawn and a new appropriation of $250.00 
be made for the year 1943. (See Reports.) 

To ratify the following resolution of Council passed in February, 1942, 
and published in the Psychological Bulletin in April, 1942, appropriating 
$4,000 for the support of an Office of Psychological Personnel: 

WHEREAS the Nation finds itself in a grave emergeney requiring the 
efficient utilization of available man power; WHEREAS psychologists in 
increasing numbers are bringing their special training to bear on the 
conduct of the war; WHEREAS the several services and various institutions 
are facing serious shortages or dislocations; WHEREAS Associates and 
Members of the American Psychological Association have indicated un- 
equivocally by a poll and actions at the Annual Meeting their desire for 
extended services in their behalf; and WHEREAS a formal request for such 
extension has been received from the Emergency Committee in Psychol- 
ogy of the National Research Council; 

BE IT RESOLVED: (1) that the Association take steps immediately to 
establish an Office of Psychological Personnel to be concerned with the 
maximum, effective use of psychologists, irrespective of society member- 
ship, in the war effort; (2) that the Council exercise its powers to extend 
the functions of the Secretary's office by the appointment of an Assistant 
Secretary to be known also as the Executive Director of the Office of 
Psychological Personnel; (3) that Council appropriate at once the sum 
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of four thousand dollars ($4,000) for the part-time salary of the Executive 
Director, secretarial assistance, and operating expenses for the period of 
February 1, 1942, to October 1, 1942; (4) that the continuation of the 
office, its relation to the Secretary’s office, and its continued support be 
reviewed at the next Annual Meeting of the Association; (5) that the 
Chairman of the Division of Anthropelogy and Psychology be requested 
to make the necessary arrangements, if possible, for the location of the 
office in the headquarters of the National Research Council in Washington 
or to make other suitable arrangements that will obviate the payment of 
rent; (6) that foundation assistance in the support of the office be wel- 
comed if obtainable; and (7) that the Treasurer be authorized to draw 
drafts on any available funds of the Association for the purposes specified 
above. 
Signed, 
Council of Directors 


ELMER A. CULLER 

Horace B. ENGLIsH 

Joy B. GuILForpD 

EpwIN R. GUTHRIE 

EpNA HEIDBREDER 

ERNEsT R. HILGARD 

CALVIN P. STONE, President 
WILLARD L. VALENTINE, Treasurer 
WILLARD C. OLson, Secretary 


To ratify the action of Council of August 5, 1942 appropriating an 
additional $2,250 for continuing the support of the Office of Psychological 
Personnel on an enlarged basis for the balance of the fiscal year of 1942. 

That the Association appropriate $10,000 for the support of the Office 
of Psychological Personnel to be expended by the Treasurer according to 
a budget to be approved by Council and that an additional sum of $2,680 
be appropriated to be used, if, in the judgment of the Council of Directors 
such additional expenditures should prove desirable. 

That $2.00 be assessed on Members and Associates to assist in financ- 
ing the War efforts of Psychologists through the Office of Psychological 
Personnel. 

That the Association join with other national associations of psycholo- 
gists in a convention of American psychologists to discuss the problems 
of the national organization of psychologists; that the Association direct 
the Council of Directors to nominate a list of eighteen nominees; and 
direct the Election Committee to hold an election within two months for 
obtaining five delegates with alternates, said election to be by preferential 
mail ballot; that the delegates be directed to meet at the call of the 
Emergency Committee in Psychology with the delegates of the other 
societies to prepare proposals to be reported back to the Association at its 
next Meeting. 

That Joseph Zubin, appointed by Council as representative to the 
Division of Personnel of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, be 
made a representative of the Association. 

That the Association recommend to the Emergency Committee in 
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Psychology that the Secretary be made a consultant to the Office of 
Psychological Personnel. 

That it favored negotiations for the purchase of the Journal of Applied 
Psychology through the Council of Directors and the Business Manager 
of Publications. 

That the report of the Treasurer and Business Manager of Publica- 
tions, W. L. Valentine, for the year ending December 31, 1941, be ap- 
proved and ordered printed in the Proceedings. The report is supple- 
mented by a report of the auditors. (See Reports.) 

That Section 2, Article VIII of the Constitution be amended to sub- 
stitute ‘‘an appropriate adjustment toward...” for the phrase ‘$4.75 
against.” 

That the Treasurer’s budget for 1943 be approved and ordered printed 
in the Proceedings. (See Reports.) 

That Willard Valentine be reelected as Treasurer of the Association 
for a five year term. 

That the next Annual Meeting be scheduled tentatively for Thursday, 
September 2, 1943 at Chicago, it being understood that it will be a skele- 
ton meeting unless restrictions on travel are raised, that Council may 
change the plan by a declaration of emergency or by the exercise of 
interim powers, and that Council be authorized to name a local member of 
the Executive Committee. 


Upon motion by Professor Walter R. Miles, duly seconded, the 
Association adopted the following resolution of thanks: 


Be it resolved that the American Psychological Association, assembled 
at the Fiftieth Annual Meeting, expresses its thanks to the Management 
of the Hotel Pennsylvania for the facilities placed at its disposal for this 
meeting, and that it expresses its cordial appreciation to the psycholo- 
gists of Harvard University for their preliminary work in planning an 
Annual Meeting for Boston and Cambridge. 


There being no further business, the meeting adjourned at 
4:30 P.M. 





REPORTS 
REPORT OF THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 


In response to the Call for Papers, which was issued in conjunction 
with the Preliminary Announcement of the Executive Committee, 158 
abstracts were received directly from the membership. This was smaller 
than the number (184) received last year for the Evanston meeting and 
still smaller than the number (228) received in 1940 for the Pennsylvania 
State meeting. In addition, seven approved abstracts were submitted on 
behalf of the Psychometric Society for a section on Psychometrics and 
seven by the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues for a 
section on American Public Opinion Today. Of the 172 abstracts, 154 
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were accepted (two subsequently withdrawn) and distributed into 21 
section meetings as compared with 182 in 1941 and 190 in 1940. In ad- 
dition, the Program Committees of American Association for Applied 
Psychology planned a series of professional meetings for August 30, 31, 
and September 1. 

In its report a year ago, the 1941 Program Committee published in 
summary form the replies to a questionary which was designed to ascer- 
tain the will of the membership concerning future scientific programs of 
our Association. From these returns, certain policies were formulated 
which the present committee has tried, so far as practicable, to incorpo- 
rate in the plans of this meeting. Some features of the 1942 program may 
briefly be noted: 

1. Inasmuch as the year 1942 is the Centenary of the birth of William 
James and also the Semicentenary of the American Psychological As- 
sociation, appropriate addresses and exercises for each event were sched- 
uled for the evenings of September second and third, respectively. Both 
of these celebrations were organized with great care by the Committee on 
Celebrations, under the chairmanship of E. G. Boring. The annual busi- 
ness meeting, which was thus displaced from its usual position in the 
program, was set for 3:30 Thursday afternoon. 

2. A general session was reserved for Wednesday forenoon, the opening 
day, at which four invited speakers (Henry A. Murray, John C. White- 
horn, Curt P. Richter, Herbert H. Jasper) were scheduled to address the 
Association on topics of general psychological interest. 

3. In response to widespread demand, two panels on Psychology and 
the War were scheduled under the chairmanship of Leonard Carmichael 
and Karl M. Dallenbach, respectively. A panel discussion on Psycho- 
physiological Approaches to the Problems of Mental Disorder was 
organized by Knight Dunlap, at the Committee’s request. Five additional 
roundtables were listed at the request of individuals and groups. 

4. A scientific session of the National Institute of Psychology was ar- 
ranged for Wednesday afternoon. The topic of the meeting was Recent 
Advances in Motivation, with special addresses by E. C. Tolman and 
R. R. Sears. 

5. A local committee in Boston and Cambridge, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. J. Garton Needham, was charged with the responsibility of 
previewing and listing motion-picture films. Five films were approved for 
exhibition on Wednesday afternoon and again on Friday afternoon. 

6. Original plans envisaged a section-meeting on Latin-American 
Psychology, under the chairmanship of J. G. Beebe-Center. Inasmuch as 
very few Latin-American representatives could have attended, a round- 
table was eventually substituted for the section. 

The Program, as thus projected, was printed in the July, 1942 issue 
of the Psychological Bulletin, Even though all scientific sessions were 
cancelled in deference to a request from the federal Office of Defense 
Transportation, Council voted to publish the prepared program as a 
permanent record of the ‘‘state of Psychology” in 1942. Our Committee 
believes that the present program is, in structure and content, one of the 
most promising in recent years, and regrets the necessity which enforced 
its abandonment. What the future holds, we do not venture to predict; 
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but we assume that no formal programs will be issued until existing travel- 
restrictions have been lifted. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WILLARD C. OLSON 
HAROLD E. Burtt 
ELMER CULLER, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRECAUTIONS IN 
ANIMAL EXPERIMENTATION 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 


No infractions of the rules of the Association have been brought to the 
attention of this Committee this year. As far as the Committee is aware 
there has been neither attempted state legislative action nor a press cam- 
paign designed to restrict animal experimentation. 

The Committee wishes to call attention to interested psychologists 
that copies of the printed rules and precautions concerning animal ex- 
perimentation are available and wi!l be sent to any laboratory on request. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. N. KELLOGG 
R. C. TRYON 
N. R. F. Marer, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MOTION PICTURES AND SOUND RECORDING 
DEVICES IN INSTRUCTION OF PSYCHOLOGY 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 


The demands of war have disorganized this Committee. The elected 
Chairman, Dr. Adelbert Ford, has been working with the Navy and Dr. 
Kenneth Baker has been in Washington. The late appointment of the 
present chairman and the cancellation of the annual meeting have further 
disrupted the work of this Committee. 

The Committee made a study of opinion of its members early in the 
year regarding the question of how to improve the program of moving 
pictures for the annual meetings of the Association. The Committee ap- 
proved more rigorous selection of films for general interest programs. It 
held that films should be previewed by a Committee of the Association 
and selected and classified. The Committee felt that research films should 
be short, not more than one hundred fifty feet, and shown, as is done with 
lantern slides, along with the research report or paper. Members of the 
Committee in general favored the following plans: repeat showings of 
excellent films during the meetings; provide facilities so that. research 
workers can show their films to selected, interested groups; provide op- 
portunities for previewing by small groups of outstanding films from what- 
ever sources which are found useful in instruction in psychology. There 
was general agreement that the length of a moving-picture program should 
not exceed two hours and that it should be planned with as much unity 
and cohesion as possible. 
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This Committee has a number of important problems and questions 
under consideration. These may be stated briefly as follows: 


(1) What can be done to evaluate in an effective and helpful manner 
psychological films which are available? 

(2) What should be done to facilitate distribution of good moving pic- 
tures and other audio-visual aids materials? 

(3) Isit desirable for the Association to establish a moving-picture project 
patterned after that recently set up at the Wistar Institute? 

(4) Is it possible to collect a library of slides and other illustrative ma- 
terial which could be readily and cheaply duplicated and distributed? 

(5) How can recently developed sound recording and reproducing devices 
be adapted for use in the instruction of psychology? 

(6) What can be done to record by moving pictures the work being done 
by psychologists in connection with the war? 

(7) Is it within the province of this Committee to sponsor the more ef- 
fective use of radio in psychological instruction? 


It is the hope that this Committee may become better organized for 
more effective work during the coming year. 


Respectfully submitted, 


KENNETH H. BAKER 
ADELBERT ForpD 

MILTON METFESSEL 
WILLARD L. VALENTINE 

C. R. CARPENTER, Chairman 


REPORT ON THE COMMITTEE ON THE PREPARATION OF EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 


The Committee voted early in the year 1942 by a mail ballot to as- 
semble a pool of test items applicable to the elementary course in psy- 
chology and an attempt to prepare samples of items which would be made 
available only to instructors in elementary courses. 

In response to postal cards sent to persons who had previously shown 
their willingness to contribute items, approximately 30,000 items were 
obtained. Approximately 3,000 of these were selected by the chairman 
of the committee in the hope of securing (a) the best items available, 
(b) sizeable samples of items in each of the major topics of the course, and 
(c) good examples of various types of items. 

Packages of these items were mailed to various persons who had agreed 
to evaluate them for ambiguity together with instructions for marking 
each item. To date approximately one-half of the items have been re- 
turned marked by one or more editors. Of these marked items approxi- 
mately one-half have been rated as unusable because of ambiguity. There 
was a tendency to eliminate the more complex items and to thus reduce 
the content of the examination to the simplest statements of definition or 
fact. It is believed that many of the items could be made acceptable by a 
competent editor, It is hoped that each item shall be approved by at least 
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five qualified individuals before being included in any materials which 
may be issued by the committee. 

Inspection of the items has shown that approximately ninety per cent 
may be classed as rote-memory items involving bits of information about 
a subject. The committee desires that more items should be secured in- 
volving problems or inferences, inasmuch as the technique of problem 
solving is considered one of the major objectives of the elementary course. 
The committee feels strongly that this work should be forwarded because 
(a) the quality of items submitted indicates a serious need for improve- 
ment of examination techniques, (b) well-prepared items would furnish a 
basis for careful study of both instructional methods and student ac- 
complishment at various institutions, (c) nearly one hundred requests 
have been received from instructors of psychology for sample items, and 
(d) the preparation of a carefully selected and classified set of items would 
supplement the work of the Committee on the Titles and Content of 
Courses in Psychology. 

It is therefore recommended (a) that further efforts be made to rate 
the items, (b) that the committee be granted five hundred dollars for next 
year ($350 for a part-time technical editor to revise important items and 
$150 for supplies, postage, and printing), (c) that a short manual of test 
item construction and validation be prepared to accompany any sample 
items which may be issued. 

Respectfully submitted, 


PAUL R. FARNSWORTH 
RICHARD HUSBAND 

CHARLES BIRD 

L. A. PENNINGYON 

EDWARD B. GREENE, Chairman 


REPORT OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PSYCHOLOGICAL INDEX 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 


The Psychological Index Project carried on with the support of W.P.A. 
and for which your Advisory Committee was appointed was suspended 
on June 30, 1941, as stated in the report of last year. This action followed 
the decision of the Government to eliminate all ‘‘white collar’’ projects 
from the W.P.A. program. Although every effort was made to save the 
project, including a special mission to Washington to confer with the 
authorities there, it has been necessary to recognize that changing condi- 
tions would and should make cessation of all W.P.A. programs inevitable. 

Your chairman, the technical director of the work, obtained custody of 
all the material and Columbia University generously provided storage 
space for it. Adequate cases for storing the records were provided through 
funds obtained by the chairman. 

In the autumn of 1941, information was received from a reliable source 
that the project would probably be reopened with the direct support of 
the Federal Government rather than indirectly via New York City. The 
director was advised to present a complete and detailed proposal with this 
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new support in view. Such a proposal was prepared by Mr. H. C. Brown, 
the former supervisor of the project. Its 160 pages give a complete history 
of the undertaking with exhibits showing every step in the process. This 
excellent report will make it possible to reinstate the whole program when- 
ever it may become feasible to do so. Although the prospects for its re- 
opening in the autumn with federal support were good, the events begin- 
ning on December 7, 1941 changed the whole picture. The chairman and 
all those who have served with him in the work look forward to the time 
when means may be found for completing it. 

Two tangible minor by-products have come from the project to date. 
They are ‘“‘The Psychological Index Abstract References” in two volumes 
prepared by Dr. Heinz Ansbacher, and all but 40 copies of which have 
been disposed of; and the ‘Abstracts of Aviation Psychology” indexed, 
edited and typed by the Psychological Index staff, at the request of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

In the present state of world affairs, the chairman is impelled to ask 
for the discharge of the Committee. In the name of the whole staff of 
the W.P.A. project he expresses appreciation for the support given by 
the Council of Directors and the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
K. M. DALLENBACH 
C. M. Louttit 
R. R. WILLOUGHBY 
A. T. POFFENBERGER, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON DISPLACED FOREIGN PSYCHOLOGISTS 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 


With only a handful of refugee psychologists arriving in the almost 
prohibitive year of 1941-42, the work of the Committee has been lighter 
than in the three previous years. There are still displaced psychologists 
who are striving desperately to get here, but closed frontiers and exhorbi- 
tant transportation costs from Lisbon have largely stemmed their emi- 
gration. Even correspondence with some of them stopped abruptly after 
Pearl Harbor; letters sent in the autumn of 1941 from New York have 
come back during the summer with the ominous rubber-stamp legend, 
“Return to sender, service suspended.”’ 

An International Seminar in Psychology was continued at Harvard 
University, and was integrated with the Defense Seminar Project. 
Temporary job-placements have been found for about eight of the emi- 
gres in touch with the Committee, and scholarships for several others. 
Correspondence has been conducted with about fifty, and several dozen 
have been assisted by personal interviews, introductions, collaboration on 
manuscripts, securing of library privileges, and in other ways. ‘‘Voca- 
tional guidance” for emigres who have been in this country for a year or 
more has come to be a prominent activity of the Committee. There is now 
a considerable crop of foreign psychologists who have had internships or 
volunteer jobs for a long enough period to gain a working knowledge of 
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the American scene and some familiarity with American psychology. 
Some of these psychologists have found jobs related to the war effort, or 
have successfully (though temporarily) replaced American psychologists 
called into service. But some of them have unrealistic ideas as to possible 
‘“‘next steps,” and we have tried to be of assistance in getting these mat- 
ters objectified. 

It may be expected that personnel services undertaken during the year 
by the American Psychological Association and the Eastern Psychological 
Association will absorb some of the work previously done by the Com- 
mittee, particularly in the case of emigre psychologists who have been in 
this country for several years. There will probably be need, however, 
for another year or more, of a centralized Committee to keep on hand the 
curricula vitae of emigres, to answer inquiries from emigres and employers, 
and to continue the informal vocational orientation which personal inter- 
views permit. We recommend that the Committee be continued with its 
present membership. 

We recommend that no appropriation be made by the A.P.A. for the 
coming year, but request that the balance from the past appropriation be 
left to the credit of the Committee to be drawn upon for secretarial help 
and office supplies as needed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GorpDON W. ALLPORT 
WituiaM A. Hunt 
D. B. KLEIN 
GARDNER MURPHY 
SAUL ROSENZWEIG 
EDWARD C, TOLMAN 
Max WERTHEIMER 
BARBARA S. Burks, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE INVESTMENT COMMITTEE AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1941 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 


Association: 


The invested surplus of the Association is in nine banks located 
throughout the country and in railroad bonds and U. S. Government 
obligations. During the year the total interest derived from these sources 
was $851.84. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL 
SAMUEL W. FERNBERGER 
WILLARD L. VALENTINE, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 
The one hundred and tenth meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science was held in Dallas, Texas, from December 29, 
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1941, to January 3, 1942. Section I (Psychology), meeting on December 
29 and 30, held four sessions of contributed papers and two symposia. 
One of the symposia, organized by E. R. Hilgard, dealt with ‘‘Recent ad- 
vances in the appraisal of personality.’”” The other, organized by A. W. 
Melton and H. H. Remmers, was devoted to ‘‘The psychology of learning 
and the educative process,’’ and was held jointly with Section Q (Educa- 
tion). The papers read by representatives of the two sections and the dis- 
cussions from the floor demonstrated a refreshing agreement not only 
upon the fundamentality of the psychology of learning to both psychology 
and education, but also upon specific conclusions. On Tuesday evening, 
Dr. Karl M. Dallenbach, retiring vice-president and chairman of Section 
I, delivered a systematic and scholarly address on ‘‘The temperature 
senses: their history and present status.”’ 

The officers of the Section, elected by the recently adopted election 
procedure whereby the Fellows of the Section participate in elections, are 
Vice-President—Henry E. Garrett, Columbia University; Committee 
Member—William A. Hunt, Wheaton College and U. S. Naval Training 
Station, Newport, R. I. At the meeting of the Section Committee, Dr. 
John A. McGeoch was elected to serve as Secretary, pro tem, while the 
Secretary of the Section, Dr. Arthur W. Melton, is in government service 
as Major in charge of psychological research in the School of Aviation 
Medicine at Randolph Field. The Permanent Secretary, Dr. F. R. Moul- 
ton, had appointed Dr. Melton to membership on the Thousand Dollar 
Prize Committee, but because of his necessary absence in Army psycho- 
logical service, one of your representatives, Dr. McGeoch, was appointed 
to serve in his stead. 

It was announced at one of the meetings of the Council of the As- 
sociation that the membership continues to increase substantially. Sec- 
tion I participates liberally in this increase showing gains in both Member 
and Fellows. 

Section I has become one of the more active Sections of the Associa- 
tion, and continues to maintain cordial and scientifically profitable rela- 
tions with other Sections. Your representatives record the belief that 
psychology as a science has much both to gain and to contribute by active 
participation in the affairs and programs of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EDMUND S. CONKLIN 
Joun A. McGEocu 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION ON THE AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 


The annual meeting of the American Documentation Institute was 
held in Washington, D. C., Thursday, January 29, 1942. The Institute is 
devoting its major energy to auxiliary publication, particularly as applied 
to the interchange of scientific and scholarly information under war condi- 
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tions; to the providing of sets of scientific journals through microfilm; and 
to facilitating the receipt of current scientific and scholarly journals under 
war conditions. 

Auxiliary publication enables an author to publish a longer report 
than might otherwise be acceptable for publication by journal editors. 
The procedure consists of the submission to a journal editor of a complete 
manuscript, including graphs, tables, or photographed material. The 
editor may recommend that a shorter article or an abstract be prepared 
for publication in his journal; but the augmented paper may be deposited 
with the American Documentation Institute. A document number and 
price for microfilm of the manuscript is then assigned, and the reference 
to the detailed manuscript appears with the short article. Specialists who 
wish to read the full paper may order the microfilm copy from the 
American Documentation Institute, 1719 ‘‘N’”’ Street, N.W., Washington, 
om €. 

Actually the Bibliofilm Service has been transferred to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, but is used jointly by the Department 
of Agriculture Library and the American Documentation Institute. A 
grant of $5,000 has been made by the Carnegie Corporation to the In- 


stitute, of which Watson Davis has been elected President. 
Respectfully submitted, 
STEUART HENDERSON BRITT 


REPORT OF THE ASSOCIATION’S REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ADVISORY 
CouNciL ON HUMAN RELATIONS OF THE A.A.A.S. 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 


The Advisory Council has continued its exploration of the value of 
relationship between a government bureau and a standing committee of 
scientists. The Council has therefore confined its work as before to a 
single bureau, the Forest Service. Consultation, however, has gradually 
extended to all the divisions of that bureau, and in recognition of this 
changed relationship a liaison committee consisting of the administrative 
chiefs of the Service has been appointed to facilitate joint activities. 

Wartime Protection of Forest Lands is of vital concern. Sabotage fires 
can do enormous damage to production and are a very real possibility— 
indeed last spring’s fires in Rhode Island are believed to be of such nature. 
Withdrawal of C.C.C. fire protection and the reduction of available ci- 
vilian volunteer fire fighters - -ought to the Forest Service acute problems. 
Through conferences acros. .epartment lines (much easier for the Council 
than for persons in one or other government bureaus), the Council was 
instrumental in drafting a far-reaching plan for fire protection in forest 
regions analogous to that in urban areas under O.C.D. This plan, which 
has been adopted with modifications (O.C.D., Operations Letter No. 47), 
not only provides needed protection against forest fires but serves to 
make citizens conscious of the value of forests and the need for their con- 


servation. 
The need for research in human relations in the Forest Service has 
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been recognized, and Council is assisting in preparing job specifications 
for a professional appointee in this area. 

A joint conference on Public Relations with leading executives of the 
Forest Service was held in May, 1942. A lengthy confidential report on 
this conference has been circularized in the Service. 

With the inevitable growth in bureaucracy which lies ahead, it is of 
vital importance that every possible means of democratic control be ex- 
plored. One such means is a continuous relationship between related 
learned and scientific societies and the government bureaus. A standing 
committee representing many such scientific associations working con- 
tinuously with a bureau or small group of bureaus, becoming reasonably 
familiar with the bureau’s problems and bringing to the bureau independ- 
ent judgment, would seem to be a mechanism worth further study. 
Council has moved slowly—at times both the Council and some members 
of the Forest Service hierarchy have doubted that the effort was worth 
while. But progress has undoubtedly been made. There is now general 
agreement on both sides that the Advisory Council on Human Relation 
has served the Forest Service in many tangible ways and in still more 
numerous intangible but recognizable ways. 

Dr. H. B. English (representative of A.P.A.) has been reelected Chair- 
man of the Council, and Dr. Douglas Fryer (representative of A.A.A.P.) 
member of the Executive Committee with the Chairman and the Secre- 
tary (Dr. C. E. Lively, representative of the Rural Sociological Society). 

Continuation of the Association’s representation seems highly de- 
sirable. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HorAceE B. ENGLISH 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE INTER-SOCIETY COLOR COUNCIL 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 


The Inter-Society Color Council held its 11th annual meeting Febru- 
ary 26 and 27, 1942 at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
City. The meeting included a Technical Session on ‘“‘Color in Art Edu- 
cation’ and a Popular Session embracing several aspects of color in art. 
Exhibits were presented which included work from leading art schools, 
demonstrating the Munsell and Ostwald color systems, applications of 
the ISCC-NBS system of color names, and luminous effects in paint. 
This meeting culminates an effort of the Council to demonstrate to artists 
the value for them of the pool of technical and practical information that 
resides in the Council membership. The lack of a dominant and repre- 
sentative artist organization has made the accomplishment difficult. The 
Council now numbers among its member bodies the American Artists 
Professional League. 

A second new member body, The Federation of Paint and Varnish 
Production Clubs, has been added to the Council roster bringing the total 
membership to 13 member bodies with 107 appointed delegates plus 82 
individual members. 

By letter ballot sent to voting delegates on August 28, 1941 the Coun- 
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cil endorsed in principle the Commercial Standard for Artists’ Oil Paints 
(TS-3116) of the National Bureau of Standards. 

A formal request for adoption of an American Defense Emergency 
Standard for the specification and description of color has been filed with 
the American Standards Association. The General Electric Company has 
been joined in this request by the Inter-chemical Corporation, both firms 
having made extensive use of the ICI and the Munsell color systems 
mentioned in the proposal. The Council assisted the A.S.A. to obtain the 
opinions of its member bodies on the proposed standard. 

A Foundation has been established to receive the common stock of the 
Munsell Color Company to carry on the business of that company on a 
non-profit basis in order ‘‘to further the scientific and practical advance- 
ment of color knowledge, . . . and to promote the practical application of 
those results to the color problems arising in science, art and industry.” 
The business of the Foundation will be managed by a board of seven 
Trustees including one appointed by the Director of the National Bureau 
of Standards and one appointed by the Inter-Society Color Council. The 
Bureau of Standards Trustee is Dr. Dean B. Judd and the I.S.C.C. 
Trustee is Dorothy Nickerson. 

Officers of the I.S.C.C. for the two year period 1942 and 1943 are as 
follows :— 


Chairman—Dean B. Judd (OSA) 
Vice Chairman—Walter M. Scott (AATCC, ASTM) 
Secretary—Dorothy Nickerson (OSA, IMG) 
Treasurer—Norman Macbeth (IES) 
Counsellors—Ralph M. Evans (SMPE) 

—Carl E. Foss (ASTM) 

— Michael J. Zigler (APA) 


The Chairman has announced the appointment of the following com- 
mittee chairmen :— 


News Letter Committee—I. H. Godlove 
Problems Committee—F. L. Dimmick 
Finance Committee—Norman Macbeth 
Public Relations Committee—M. Rea Paul 


The Chairman recently issued the following notice “I have been in- 
structed by the Executive Committee to remind all chairmen of delega- 
tions that the clearing house service of the Council works both ways. If 
you, or anyone in your Society, have need of color information, particu- 
larly if it relates to national defense, write immediately to the delegate or 
member who can supply the information needed. If in doubt, write to me 
or to the Secretary and we will undertake to relay your request to the 
proper person.”’ 

The News Letter continues to be a major activity of the Color Council. 
It regularly contains a wealth of valuable information. One section we 
wish to call particularly to the attention of members of the A.P.A. is the 
bibliography of publications dealing with color. It is probably as complete 
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a list of references as exists on any subject and is maintained up to date 
with every issue of the News Letter. 

Through its Problems Committee, the Council reports important work 
on several special problems. Under the chairmanship of Dorothy Nicker- 
son with the assistance of Mr. Newhall, the notation for central samples 
for the ISCC-N BS Color Designation have been published in the J.0.S.A., 
September 1941. Mrs. Bellamy and Mr. Foss have made up 57 of the 
color samples involved. These colors are presented in the U.S.C.A. Soil 
color bulletin, which describes the method and presents a standard chart 
for soil colors. These 57 samples have been spectrophotometered and the 
ICI data have been calculated for them by Granville and Foss. 

The Committee on the Color Aptitude Test has compiled data on the 
standardization of the test in three forms, the complete test, an inter- 
mediate test for minor deficiencies, and a screening test for major color 
deficiencies. The intermediate form has proven especially adapted to the 
study of color perception in children. A complete report on the test is in 
preparation. It was offered to the program committee of the A.P.A. for the 
1942 meeting and will be presented probably at the next meeting of the 
Optical Society. 

A special committee has undertaken to produce a form of color de- 
ficiency test, derived from the Color Aptitude Test and particularly 
adapted to the requirements of the Army Air Forces and the Navy. This 
test is being standardized in cooperation with the armed services. Com- 
mercial availability of the I.S.C.C. color tests will probably be deferred 
until after the emergency since their production involves priority ma- 
terials. An adequate number of sets will be available for research 
purposes. 

The report of the chairman of the A.P.A. delegation to the I.S.C.C. at 
its annual meeting described seventeen problems relating to color, on 
which seven of the delegates are actively engaged. At least three of the 
delegates are on active duty with the armed forces. Several of the prob- 
lems reported by the delegates have direct connection with the war 
effort. 

The A.P.A. has been well represented at all meetings of the I.S.C.C., 
and its delegates are taking an active part in the work of the Council. 

Recommendations: 

Your delegation to the Inter-Society Color Council recommends (1) 
that the A.P.A. continue its membership in the Inter-Society Color Coun- 
cil and (2) that the present delegation be re-elected. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Forrest L. Dimmick, Chairman 
SIDNEY M. NEWHALL, Voting Delegate 
MICHAEL J. ZIGLER, Voting Delegate 
FRANK A. GELDARD 
CLARENCE H. GRAHAM 
Joy P. GuILForRD 
Harry HELSON 
THEODORE F. KARWOSKI 
ELsIE MuRRAY 
LouIsE L. SLOAN 
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REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE DIVISION OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND PsYCHOLOGY 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 


Aside from war work, which is now the central function of the Division 
of Anthropology and Psychology of the National Research Council, a 
number of important enterprises, begun before the emergency, continue to 
be carried forward with efficiency. 

In its present operation, the Division reflects in a departmental way 
the total picture of the place of the National Research Council in war- 
time Washington. Those who have not had close contact with the Di- 
vision may assume that, because of the creation of an agency such as the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development, the place of the Council, 
especially so far as anthropology and psychology are concerned, may have 
gone into at least a partial eclipse. Actually, the exact opposite is the 
case. Those in charge of the development of new agencies created by the 
present war have been careful to work out directives such that existing 
agencies are able to function with maximum efficiency. 

The general work of the Division in the past year has concerned itself 
largely with the formal and, especially, informal provision of advice to 
war agencies concerning questions of psychological and anthropological 
significance. Something of the magnitude of this work may be gathered 
from the fact that a recent investigation demonstrates that there are 500 
professional psychologists at work in the Federal Government. Directly 
or indirectly, the work of the Division bears in some ways upon almost 
all of the Federal agencies in which these professional psychologists are 
serving. This increased activity has been apparent for two years, but 
as a result of the accelerated tempo of the government agencies concerned 
with the war, following mid-December the activity of the Division has 
also become very much greater. 

This increased activity was particularly noticeable in the growing wil- 
lingness of professional psychologists and anthropologists to offer their 
services in an effective way to the Federal Government. Such a situation 
made it imperative that the Division Office arrange in some way to formal- 
ize the work which Dr. Steuart Henderson Britt, of George Washington 
University, had been carrying on in an informal way in connection with 
the placement of psychological personnel. In line with this, the Office of 
Psychological Personnel was set up in February, 1942. Essentially, this 
office attempts to deal effectively with the problems raised by the neces- 
sity for bringing together specialized psychological talent to serve govern- 
mental agencies. For a time it seemed almo: t impossible that this office, 
in spite of its importance, could be established, but through the influence 
of the Emergency Committee in Psychology of this Division, funds were 
at length made available from the treasury of the American Psychological 
Association, the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, and the National Research 
Council to start the new office. 

It seems possible that this office may well mark the initiation of a 
central agency for psychologists whicl. will have an important and grow- 
ing effect upon the psychological profession in America as a whole. 
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Psychology has lagged behind many other fields in providing centralized 
scientific and professional services for its constituent members. Behind 
the Office of Psychological Personnel, as now tentatively established, is a 
wide philosophy of service, and already Dr. Britt has shown his willing- 
ness to act in many general ways as the efficient servant of American 
psychology. An office of this sort may properly, at some future date, be- 
come a public relations center for psychology. The fact that psychologists 
are listed on the nation’s analytical ‘talent pool’’ of the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel and that Dr. Britt, head of the 
Office of Psychological Personnel, is an official consultant of the Roster 
is also important in considering the place of this office in war-time Wash- 
ington. It might be noted that the members of the Subcommittee on the 
Listing of Personnel in Psychology are acting in an advisory capacity 
with regard to the above-mentioned office. 

Another new and extremely important relationship between the Divi- 
sion and the specialized war service of psychology was developed in the 
appointment as a full-time worker of Dr. Charles W. Bray, of Princeton 
University, as scientific consultant and coordinator on the Committee on 
Human Aspects of Observational Procedures. This appointment was 
made in the National Research Council as a result of a contract from the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development. In carrying out the duties 
of his office, Dr. Bray acted as a liaison man in relation to a large number 
of research projects being conducted in vision, audition, and related fields 
in connection with definite problems of the armed services. Within the 
last few weeks this Committee has been absorbed into a new Committee 
on Service Personnel—Selection and Training, also under contract with 
the office of Scientific Research and Development. Almost all of Dr. 
Bray's work on this and the previous Committee has been confidential in 
character, but it may be said that his office is rendering service of great 
importance to the country and to organized psychology. 

Special note must be made here of the work of the Emergency Com- 
mittee in Psychology. Under the efficient and far-sighted chairmanship 
of Dr. Karl M. Dallenbach, of Cornell University, the Committee has 
well served the Division and the needs of the nation in providing a central 
clearinghouse for information and effective action in the present crucial 
period. This Committee was first set up when Dr. Carl E. Guthe was 
Chairman of the Division. As such, it served in certain respects as a 
“war cabinet” to advise Dr. Guthe and the Division concerning a wide 
range of questions in the field of psychology. The present Chairman, 
although a representative of psychology rather than anthropology, has 
likewise found the Emergency Committee to be a basic and fundamental 
policy-forming and advisory agency. From many points of view it may 
also be said that the frequent meetings of the Emergency Committee 
have maintained an informal and continuous direction of many of the 
important war functions of the Division. 

The Committee on Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots, financed 
through grants from the Civil Aeronautics Administration of the De- 
partment of Commerce, has continued its significant work during the 
year. The work of the Committee in general is supervised and its basic 
philosophy established by the Director of Research of the CAA, Dr. Dean 
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R. Brimhall. The administration of this Committee was until February 1 
under the chairmanship of Dr. John G. Jenkins, of the Department of 
Psychology at the University of Maryland. On that date Dr. Jenkins 
resigned from the chairmanship in order to accept a commission as 
Lieutenant Commander in the United States Naval Reserve, in which 
capacity he continues to be professionally concerned with the problems of 
aircraft pilot selection and training. Dr. Jenkins’ successor as Chairman 
of the Committee is Dr. Morris S. Viteles, professor of psychology at the 
University of Pennsylvania. The Committee has been unusually fortu- 
nate in these two Chairmen, who are both internationally known in the 
field of applied psychology and psychotechnics. During the current year 
the Committee has also had the great advantage of having as its full- 
time Director of Research Dr. Jack Dunlap, of the University of Roches- 
ter. Much of the work of this Committee, as of other Committees of the 
Division, is confidential in character. It is safe to say that its work has 
been most successful. The CAA has made available to the Army and 
Navy much of the information secured by this Committee as well as using 
it in its own most extensive selection and training programs. 

The Committee on Food Habits has been established in the Division 
largely asa result of the far-sighted administrative insight of Dr. M, L. 
Wilson, of the Department of Agriculture. This Committee has been 
fortunate to secure as its Chairman Dr. Carl E. Guthe, Vice-Chairman of 
the Division, and as its full-time Secretary the distinguished social an- 
thropologist, Dr. Margaret Mead. The basic problem facing the Commit- 
tee is the development of suitable techniques and procedures by means 
of which human foods habits may be modified, especially when such 
modification is necessitated by development in nutritional science or as a 
result of the involuntary dietary restrictions of war. The Committee is 
supervising research and also developing liaison relations with a whole 
series of Federal and other agencies concerned with its central problem. 
The activities of this Committee complement the activities of the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the Division of Biology and Agriculture. While 
psychology is represented on this Committee, the core of the Committee 
is drawn from the field of social anthropology. 

One of the most interesting and original developments of the current 
year in the Division has been the establishment of the Ethnogeographic 
Board. Through the efforts of Dr. Carl E. Guthe the functions of the 
Board have been crystallized during the last few weeks. The office of 
the Board, under the direction of Dr. Wm. Duncan Strong, of Columbia 
University, has been set up in the Smithsonian Institution Building and 
is being sponsored jointly by the National Research Council, the Social 
Science Research Council, the American Council of Learned Societies, 
and the Smithsonian Institution. This office will be essentially a clearing- 
house and will provide government agencies with information of a geo- 
ethnic nature on specific world areas. Existing knowledge will be assem- 
bled and future research plans laid. Members of the Board will act in an 
advisory capacity on matters of program and policy. 

The Committee on Child Development, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. R. S. Woodworth, has had throughout the year the continued effec- 
tive, cooperative work of its secretary, Mrs. Brewer. In November, 1941, 
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the Committee held a conference on ‘‘Emergency Problems of Children and 
Youth,’”’ which was attended by government representatives, members of 
the Society for Research in Child Development, and members of the 
Committee. This conference brought to light many urgent problems ap- 
plicable to the field of child development not only at the present time but 
in the post-war period, but at the present writing it has not proved pos- 
sible to finance these new endeavors of the Committee. 

Dr. Murdock, with the help of the members of the Committee on the 
Anthropology of Oceania, has been gathering names of anthropologists, 
travelers, business men, missionaries, and others who are familiar with 
Oceania and has completed Installments I, II, and III of the “‘Personnel 
List of Oceania.’’ This Committee has also been able to compile a ‘‘Per- 
sonnel List of Asia.’’ These lists have been made available in mimeo- 
graphed form to many government agencies. 

The Subcommittee on Personality Inventory of the Committee on 
Problems of Neurotic Behavior, with funds provided by the Josiah Macy, 
Jr., Foundation, last year undertook the preparation of a Personality 
Inventory, Personnel Form R-2, a group test designed for the preliminary 
screening out of men with psychoneurotic tendencies designated for the 
armed forces. This test was prepared by Dr. Walter C. Shipley at the 
Neuro-Psychiatric Institute of the Hartford Retreat and has been utilized 
by various branches of the armed services. 

The publication and business office of the journal Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine, published under the auspices of the Committee on Problems of 
Neurotic Behavior, has been transferred, as of January, 1942, to the Wil- 
liams and Wilkins Company of Baltimore. 

The other Committees and Subcommittees of the Division, including 
the important Interdivisional Committees, have continued their active 
or inactive existence as determined by the pressure of the times. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE TO THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psycho- 
logical Association: 


1. Research planning and publications: During the past year, two of 
the regular Council bulletins have been devoted to psychology. 

Under the sponsorship of a sub-committee of the Social Adjustment 
Committee, a 450 page bulletin was prepared by Paul Horst et al., on The 
Prediction of Personal Adjustment. This monograph not only summarizes 
the literature on prediction, but also includes many new contributions. 
It has been the Council's fastest selling bulletin. 

Another sub-committee of the Social Adjustment Committee has been 
interested in the motivational aspects of adjustment. A bulletin by Robert 
R. Sears on experimental attempts to examine psychoanalytic concepts 
and theory will soon be off the press. 

Still another sub-committee has been concerned with studies of foster 
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children. This committee has been instrumental in securing funds for 
an extensive study which is being carried out under its direction by Bar- 
bara S. Burks. 

A fourth sub-committee, on the Social Aspects of the War, has been 
active in sponsoring a series of memoranda which point out significant 
research projects bearing on adjustment and the war. The aim is to sug- 
gest and outline projects which can be carried out by social scientists in 
their own communities even though hampered by lack of funds. ‘‘Meth- 
ods of Studying Public Opinion in Relation to the War,” by Floyd S. 
Ruch is of particular interest to psychologists. This has been sent out in 
mimeographed form to a large number of social psychologists. 

The Committee on the Appraisal of Research sponsored .Gordon W. 
Allport’s The Use of Personal Documents in Psychological Science, which 
was published in the regular bulletin series of the Council. This com- 
mittee has under way an extensive experimental investigation of methods 
used in case studies. 

Those psychologists who are interested in problems of crime, will wel- 
come a forthcoming ‘‘Planning Report on Criminology.” 

2. Fellowship and Grant-in-Aid appointees: Theodore R. Sarbin was 
the only psychologist holding a post-doctoral fellowship during 1941-42. 
His appointment was for training in psychiatric methods for use in re- 
search in social psychology. He was reappointed for 1942-43. Else Fren- 
kel-Brunswik has been awarded a fellowship for 1942-43 for advanced 
academic training in sociology and anthropology. 

Three pre-doctoral field fellowships have been awarded social psy- 
chologists for 1942-43: John B. Gillingham for field training in a socio- 
logical study of the ‘‘white collar’’ employer in selected industrial or- 
ganization; Melvin M. Tumin for field training in a study of acculturation 
in selected areas of Guatemala; and Erich Rosenthal for field training in 
psychiatry. 

Grant-in-aid appointees for 1941-42 included the following psycholo- 
gists: 

Margaret W. Curti for a comparative study of the intelligence and certain 
special abilities of white and colored children in Jamaica, British West 
Indies. 

Wayne Dennis for psychological studies of Hopi and Cochiti children. 
Helen B. Lewis for an experimental analysis of the role of the ego in co- 
operative and competitive work. 

H. H. Remmers for a study of group measurement of home environment 
and its relation to other variables. 

Louis Long and Livingston Welch for an experimental study of the reason- 
ing of children from 3 to 10 years of age. 

Charles N. Winslow for a study of competition, cooperation and altruism 
in animal behavior. 


For 1942-43, Helen B. Lewis has received an additional grant for the 
project mentioned above. Others appointed for 1942-43 include: 


Roger G. Barker for the completion of an investigation of the effect of 
severe long-continued frustration upon behavior. 
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Wayne Dennis for the completion of a field study of identical Navaho 
twins separated and reared in different cultures. (Pending) 
Rosalind Gould for the completion of an experimental investigation of re- 


pression. 

Ernest R. Hilgard for the completion of a study of the social aspects of 
housing. 

Henry S. Odbert for the completion of an analysis of a word and phrase 
test. 


3. Psychologists serving on various Council Committees: The representa- 
tives of the Psychological Association on the Council are: R. M. Elliott, 
Mark A. May and A. T. Poffenberger. 

Special committees of the Council include the names of the following 
psychologists: 


Executive Committee—Mark A. May and A. T. Poffenberger 

Problems and Policy—A. T. Poffenberger 

Appraisal of Research—A. T. Poffenberger 

Control of Social Data—Mark A. May 

Grants-in-Aid—R. M. Elliott 

Pacific Coast Regional—E. R. Hilgard and H. E. Jones 

Research Training—H. O. Gulliksen 

Review of Fellowships—R. S. Woodworth 

Social Adjustment and sub-committees—A. T. Poffenberger, H. A. Murray, 
E. L. Kelly, M. W. Richardson, Kimball Young, R. S. Woodworth, and 
J. M. Stalnaker. 


Quinn McNemar has been on the staff for 1941-42 and will continue 
through 1942-43. 
Respectfully submitted, 
MarK A. May 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PSYCHOLOGY 
AND THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association ; 


The Committee on Psychology and the Public Service is limiting its 
report this year to a summary of the actual employment of psychologists 
in the Federal Government at the present time and the probable expan- 
sion and turnover that is expected, in the belief that the psychologists 
who are eager to contribute their efforts to the general war program but 
who are in doubt as to just how to find the means of so doing will find 
such a summary informative. Departments can foresee their turnover 
and needs for personnel expansion only for a limited time. On the basis 
of the past high rates, however, it seems conservative to estimate an aver- 
age need of new psychological personnel in the next year equal to twenty 
per cent of that at present employed on such work. 

Everyone familiar with the field of psychology realizes how important 
to the Government service are the duties performed by psychologists. 
The number of psychologists in the Army, Navy, and Air Service, as 
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discussed in issues of the Psychological Bulletin,* gives witness to the need 
for such trained men. We will concern ourselves primarily with activities 
in the civilian service and have compiled the following information with 
the cooperation of officials in a number of Government agencies. 

The Federal Security Agency employs the greatest number of psycholo- 
gists, and within this agency probably the Social Security Board maintains 
the largest staff of such personnel. In the Occupational Analysis Section 
of the United States Employment Service, for example, approximately 
100 employees with psychology training are engaged in the work of stand- 
ardization of tests, in job analysis and development of job families, and 
in training others in the application of occupational information and tests 
in local offices of the United States Employment Service. Here also work 
is being done on a study of observable traits with a view to developing a 
rating device for use in the employment interview. 

About 30 of this 100 are assigned to the field, for the purpose of stand- 
ardizing aptitude tests and trade tests, and in applying these techniques 
throughout the country. An additional 35 are employed in Washington 
for the purpose of processing aptitude tests, trade tests, and job family 
data. The remainder are engaged in various duties, including 7 with 
statistical training also employed in Washington. In addition, there are 
local employment offices throughout the country employing persons with 
psychological training as supervisors in the application of aptitude tests. 

No temporary appointments of psychologists are being made now in 
the Occupational Analysis Section; all are War-Service or probational 
indefinite appointments not to exceed the duration of the emergency. 

For employment in testing and job family analysis in the Occupational! 
Analysis Section graduation from an accredited college with a major in 
psychology is required. Graduate study is not demanded. 

Also under the Social Security Board, the State Technical Advisory 
Service has about 24 psychologists on its professional staff in Washington 
and approximately an equal number in the field. Six of those in Washing- 
ton are in the Research and Test Construction Section. An attempt is 
made to have at least one person with training or experience in tests and 
measurements in each field-service region. They are not necessarily 
psychologists, but psychology has been found to be a good area for re- 
cruitment of such personnel. Training both in test construction and in the 
application of statistical methods to test results is useful in this Service. 

The State Technical Advisory Service tries to employ persons who 
have previously had experience pertinent to the work there. With few 
exceptions the Ph.D. and M.A. degrees are not necessarily required, al- 
though most of the incumbents do hold such degrees, if a person has com- 
pensating education in some other field or compensatory experience. 
Except in unusual cases professional positions are not filled by persons 
with a B.A. and no experience. 

At the present time there are no temporary employees in this Service. 
At various times in the past temporary appointments on special projects 
have been made. Several of these temporary employees were later trans- 
ferred to the regular rolls and a majority of the others secured employment 
elsewhere in Federal service. 


* See ‘Psychology and the War,” Psychological Bulletin, March, 1942. 
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The United States Office of Education employs three psychologists, all 
holding the doctor’s degree. One deals with problems of special children, 
one is a specialist in tests and measurements and handles the consultative 
and correspondence work in that field, and one is the Chief of the Re- 
search and Statistical Service. 

The United States Public Health Service, also under the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, employs a number of psychologists. Two are in the National 
Institute of Health in Washington, the laboratory section of the Public 
Health Service. One of these works in public health methods, and the 
other is engaged in research in gerontology. In the Division of Mental 
Hygiene there is one clinical psychologist at the National Training School, 
one statistical psychologist in mental health methods, and twelve clinical 
psychologists in the Federal prisons. These are all full-time field employ- 
ees except one who is in the departmental service. 

All the present employees in these positions have the doctor’s degree. 
A few M.A.’s in psychology are assisting in psychometric work in some 
of the Federal prisons and one is employed in the Health Education 
Studies Section. 

There are also two psychologists in the Methods and Controls Section 
of the Federal Security Agency, and in Saint Elizabeths Hospital there 
are two full-time psychologists on the staff, both of whom have the doc- 
tor’s degree and are specialists in clinical work. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration is carrying on research work in 
the selection and training of aircraft pilots. Only a small psychological 
staff, three psychologists, is maintained within the Administration; the 
others are employed either directly or indirectly by the National Research 
Council. 

The Psychological Division, Air Surgeon’s Office, of the Army Air 
Forces* uses psychologists with training ranging from experimental psy- 
chology to the applied fields and statistics, all directing their efforts to 
the problems involved in the selection, classification, and training of avia- 
tion cadets as bombardiers, pilots, and navigators. Most of these are 
officers or enlisted men; a very limited number of professional civilian 
psychologists are employed. Of the approximately 50 officers, practically 
all have the Ph.D. degree. The enlisted men, of whom there are about 
200, usually have at least a B.A. in psychology. The better qualified of 
these are sent to Officer Training Schools as soon as possible. 

There are 38 persons with training in psychology in the United States 
Civil Service Commission, 6 with the Ph.D. degree and 14 with the M.A. 
The majority of these are working on problems in the psychological field, 
particularly development of examination procedures and material, both 
professional and general; some, however, are engaged in work in other 
fields. Even in the Commission's testing field there are no formal re- 
quirements for graduate study or degrees in psychology. Psychologists 
are employed to initiate new forms of tests and to review tests made by 
subject-matter experts. 

Among the over 50 persons with psychological training working in the 
Department of Agriculture, 15 have the Ph.D. degree and 10 have an M.A. 


* See ‘Psychological Service in the U. S. Air Corps,”’ John C. Flanagan, J. 
consult. Psychol., 1942, 6, 153-4. 
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in psychology, but possession of che degrees is not a formal entrance re- 
quirement. Within the last year rapid expansion has occurred within some 
divisions while others have retrenched. As to the future possibilities for 
psychologists within the Department no clear-cut prediction can be 
made. In the Division of Program Surveys there are 23 full-time psy- 
chologists. Especially well equipped for efficient work in this Division are 
social psychologists trained in opinion sampling, attitude measurement, 
and statistical methods, and those trained in analyzing behavior and the 
factors affecting it. The Division maintains a continuous system of field 
reporting to enable administrators to keep abreast of the needs and ex- 
periences of the people. 

In addition to enlisting the services of the Department of Agriculture 
Division of Program Surveys, the Office of War Information employs 
two psychologists studying the opinions and attitudes of the public as 
reflected from carefully selected key people throughout the country. 

The detailed analysis of psychologists working with W. V. Bingham 
in the Personnel Procedures Section of the Adjutant General's Department* 
is not available at this writing. 

Practically all these agencies are experiencing turnover because of the 
employees who are drafted or who enlist in the armed forces. There are 
also vacancies created by the transfer of employees to other agencies, in 
many cases to the new War Agencies which must build up staffs and draw 
upon established agencies to some extent. Only one agency reported 
anticipating expansion in its work which would entail the employment 
of additional psychologists. The number here was about 10. On the other 
hand, no one believed that curtailment of staff or work would be likely 
to take place. 

In the agencies which stated specifically the degrees held by present 
employees there were 104 Ph.D.’s and 38 with the M.A. These are by 
no means complete figures. 

It is believed that this report covers the Federal agencies that employ 
the majority of civilian psychologists although a number of other agencies 
employ a few. Not mentioned specifically in the report are the numerous 
employees with training in psychology who are not doing work in their 
special field. In many cases their training, while not directly related to 
their present position, is of assistance to them in carrying out their duties. 

It is recommended that Dr. Steuart Henderson Britt be added to the 
membership of the Committee in order to facilitate integration of work 
with that of the Office of Psychological Personnel of the National Re- 
search Council. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER R. MILEs, 
Harovp E. Burtt, 
KIMBALL YOUNG, 

RENsSIS LIKERT, 
W. V. BINGHAM, 
L. J. O’RourKE, Chairman 


* See ‘‘The Adjutant General's School and the Training of Psychological Per- 
sonnel for the Army,” Major Morton A. Seidenfeld, Psychol. Bull., 1942, 39, 381-4. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EXTENSION OF FUNCTIONS 
OF THE SECRETARY'S OFFICE 


To the Council of Directors of the American Psychological Association: 


On the basis of a survey and recommendations by your Committee 
(Psychological Bulletin, 38: 849-65, November, 1942), the American Psy- 
chological Association passed a resolution committing itself in principle 
to an extension of secretarial services. The Association further voted an 
appropriation to the Committee and gave it the responsibility for further 
negotiations and for reporting the outcome of its activities to the Council 
before the next Annual Meeting. Council was instructed to bring to the 
1942 Meeting desirable and necessary recommendations for appropria- 
tions, constitutional amendments, changes in dues, and definitions of the 
functions of an extended secretariat. 

The progress of the war and events immediately following the 1941 
meeting made rapid changes in the problem before the Committee and 
the Association. 

In January, 1942, the Emergency Committee in Psychology requested 
the Council to create an Office of Psychological Personnel. Similar infor- 
mal requests for emergency services in Washington came in from a num- 
ber of individual Members. After a review by the Committee on Exten- 
sion of Functions of the Secretary’s Office the Council unanimo 
adopted a resolution (Psychological Bulletin, 39: 270-71, April, 1>°-) 
creating the Office of Psychological Personnel and the position of assistant 
secretary to be known also as the Executive Director of the Office of 
Psychological Personnel. Dr. Steuart Henderson Britt was appointed 
the Executive Director and offices and some secretarial services were se- 
cured at the National Research Council Building in Washington through 
negotiations carried on by Leonard Carmichael, Chairman of the Division 
of Anthropology and Psychology. 

The Committee on the Extension of Functions of the Secretary’s 
Office has met twice, once in Chicago, and once at the meeting of the 
Midwestern Psychological Association in St. Louis. Dr. Britt attended 
the meeting in St. Louis and aided greatly in giving the Committee a 
more intimate picture of the functions of the Washington office. 

Dr. Olson went to Washington in May on the invitation of the Emer- 
gency Committee in Psychology and presented tentative plans for the 
continuation of the office in Washington. The substance of the proposals 
at that time was that the Office of Psychological Personnel be continued 
under the auspices of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the 
National Research Council and its appropriate committees and that sup- 
port at the rate of $6000 a year be continued by the American Psycho- 
logical Association. 

The Emergency Committee approved the recommendations in prin- 
ciple and Dr. Carmichael expressed his willingness to negotiate with 
officials of the National Research Council for a continuation of space and 
supervision. 

President Stone in late June attended a meeting of a deliberative sub- 
committee of the Emergency Committee in Psychology held at Vineland 
under the Chairmanship of Dr. Yerkes. He became convinced that addi- 
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tional help should be given to the office and that it would be inadvisable 
to delay until the Annual Meeting for a decision on some of the problems. 
The July meeting of the Emergency Committee in Psychology concurred 
and passed a resolution requesting the Association to strengthen the 
office. 

With the assistance of the Committee, the secretary then polled Coun- 
cil on four propositions for immediate action. Council voted to appropri- 
ate $2250.00 at once to continue the office at the rate of $500 a month for 
October, November, and December, 1942 plus $750 to cover the cost of 
additional secretarial help for the period of August through December, 
1942. This action was communicated to Dr. Britt and the various chair- 
men and officers on August 8, 1942. 

Council thus committed the Association for a total of $6250 for the 
support of the Office of Psychological Personnel for the fiscal year of 
1942. Upon advice of Treasurer Valentine these amounts were appro- 
priated by carrying an unbalanced budget rather than by assessment of 
the membership. 

Your Committee has received recommendations at three levels from 
a subcommittee of the Emergency Committee in Psychology. The ex- 
penditures contemplated under each are given below. 


(1) Present (2) Proposed (3) Ideal 


Budget 
Executive Director (part time)...... $3 ,000 $ 3,000 $ 3,000 
Assistant to the Director (psycholo- 

NS eos 5 5 Sch Stk on tet a 3-9 OME ho, re 3,000 
Secretary-Office Manager........... 1,800 1,920 1,920 
Reg Sapir ee rage” Baas —_—_—— 1,800 1,800 
Clerk-Stenographer................ 1,440 1,560 1,560 
Stationery, paper, postage, telegrams, 

mimeographing, long-distance 

calls, typewriter rental, travel 

expenses, miscellaneous supplies, 

EE yt ee ty Pay eae 2,400 2,400 2,400 

$8 , 640 $10, 680 $13, 680 


As a result of these deliberations and experiences the Committee sub- 
mits the following recommendations to Council: 

(1) The Committee recommends that the support of an agency desig- 
nated as the Office of Psychological Personnel be continued, but does not 
recommend the consolidation of the various types of work of the Associa- 
tion and the creation of an extended Secretariat at this time. 

(2) The Committee recommends that the office be administered by 
the Division of Anthropology and Psychology through the Director of 
the Division and its appropriate committees such as the Emergency 
Committee in Psychology. 

(3) The Committee recommends that the Executive Director of the 
Office of Psychological Personnel be appointed by the Division on the 
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recommendation of the Emergency Committee. No change in the by-laws 
of the American Psychological Association will be required by this plan. 

(4) The Committee recommends that Council discuss the amount 
of support, and that Council then transmit the appropriate recommenda- 
tion to the Association at the Annual Meeting. 

(5) The Committee recommends that a recommendation on dues be 
discussed by Council and transmitted to the Association. The amounts 
needed will vary according to the decision on recommendation 4 above. 

(6) The Committee recommends the continuation of the Committee 
on Extension of Functions of the Secretary’s Office. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HERBERT Wooprow, Chairman 
WILLARD VALENTINE, Treasurer 
WILLARD C. OLson, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER AND BUSINESS 
MANAGER OF PPUBLICATIONS 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 


I am transmitting herewith the audited accounts of the American 
Psychological Association and its publications for the year January 1, 
1941, to December 31, 1941. 

During the year 1941 there was an increase in the net worth amounting 
to $7,159.19. Of this, $951.84 is recorded interest on savings accounts and 
investments of the Association, some of which are reserved for special 
purposes. This surplus brings the net worth to $56,240.05, a conservative 
estimate. 

The following detail will indicate the status of the various operations 
of the office of Business Manager and Treasurer as of December 31, 1941: 


The Treasurer's Office showed a surplus of $1,763.94 for the year. The 
income, principally from dues and interest, was $7,890.36, and the ex- 
pense was $6,126.42. The estimated income for the year according to the 
budget was $8,300 and the expense was estimated at $7,300, so that an 
anticipated balance of $1000 was almost doubled. The chairman of the 
various committees who had funds at their disposal helped to keep the 
expense down but principally, the Secretary produced the Yearbook at 
about two-thirds of the estimated cost. 

The Publications Office was operated with a surplus of approximately 
slightly less than $6,500. The Abstracts shows a favorable margin of 
$2,300. The reasons for this margin are the same as they were in 1940: 
decreased expense principally in the Editorial Office and increased income 
from a larger membership. 

The Bulletin, for the first time, has a surplus at the end of the year 
in the amount of $479.74. This is partly due to new subscriptions. These 
subscriptions were secured by offering libraries ten years of back numbers 
gratis provided they would subscribe for the journal at regular rates. 
Approximately one hundred new subscriptions were obtained in this 
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manner. Almost all of them have been continued through 1942. If this 
record sustains itself through years to come, it settles the problem of effec- 
tive advertising for our journals. Ordinary appeals used by commercial 
houses seem to be ineffective when dealing with libraries but the offer of 
complete sets of back numbers seems to be an incentive which results in 
subscriptions. In money these subscriptions amount to almost $700 and in 
a large measure they make up for the loss of foreign subscriptions occa- 
sioned by the war.* 

The financial status of all the other journals has been affected by the 
special club rate to members. This plan is aimed at supplying expensive 
journals at low cost to our own members who want them. At $10 only 
300 persons subscribed but at $7.50 we have almost 700 subscriptions. 
The plan ultimately is to reduce the cost to members even further. An ar- 
rangement of this kind also benefits the Journals. Consequently, the 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, which had a large accumulated deficit 
over a period of years, has had that deficit reduced by $900 in 1941. Part 
of this favorable showing is due to a change in format. 

The surplus of the Review is roughly $1,000. This surplus confirms the 
consistent record of this publication. Previously the surplus of the Review 
has helped to carry both the Journal of Experimental Psychology and the 
Bulletin. 

The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology has shared in this club 
rate benefit so that its surplus for the year was $1,024.83, which can, of 
course, accrue only to itself. 

Although the Psychological Monograph volume was delayed in com- 
pletion, the auditors’ estimate was that it would end the year showing a 
surplus of $684.11. 

The detailed account of the various divisions is shown in the accom- 
panying audited schedule 

Respectfully submitted, 
WILLARD L. VALENTINE, Treasurer and Business Manager 


CONDENSED REPORT OF EXAMINATION 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1941 


March 14, 1942 
Auditor's Certificate 


American Psychological Association, Inc.: 


We have examined the balance sheet of American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, Inc., as of December 31, 1941, and the statements of income and 
expense and net worth for the year then ended, have reviewed the ac- 
counting procedures of the Association and, without making a detailed 
audit of the transactions, have examined or tested accounting records 


* As of Midsummer, 1942, our journals are being sent only to our Allies. The 
December 1941 shipment to England was presumably lost at sea through enemy 
action. 
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of the Association and other supporting evidence, by methods and to the 
extent outlined in this report. 

A summary of the balance sheets at December 31, 1941, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, follows: 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Increase 
Assets 1941 1940 Decrease* 
aah Cte Oe ewer rm $76,932.18 $ 1,191.14* 
Marketable securities............. 12,910.01 12,910.01 
Accounts receivable—net.......... 2,735.74 1,220.56 1,515.18 
Inventories: 
Valuation placed on stock of back 
numbers of publications... .... 1.00 1.00 





$91,387.79 $78,153.74 $13,234.05 














Liabilities and Net Worth 


Accounts payable. . Pp .. $3,331.73 $1,904.98  $ 1,426.75 
Deferred income: 

Unexpired subscriptions......... 23,838.88 20,275 .99 3,562.89 
Reserved for special purposes A. 7,977.13 6,891.91 1,085.22 
Not WER tis 0 ees. Fa 56,240.05 49 080.86 7,159.19 





$91,387.79 $78,153.74 $13,234.05 





The following comments relate to the accompanying financial state- 
ments and to the scope of our examination: 

Cash on demand deposit and in savings accounts was reconciled with 
the amounts reported directly to us by the depositaries, and cash for 
deposit was received early in January according to advice from the bank. 
Office cash funds were confirmed by direct correspondence with the custo- 
dians thereof. The records of cash transactions for the year were checked 
by comparisons of the totals oi cash receipts recorded in the cash book 
with deposits shown by monthly bank statements and by inspection of 
paid checks, invoices or other data on file in support of the recorded 
disbursements. 

Marketable securities, as shown in the following, were examined: 


Market Accrued 


Interest Value Interest 
Rate Cost Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1941 1941 





U. S. Savings bonds—Series G, 
due November 1, 1953....... 24% $ 5,000.00 $5,000.00 $ 20.84 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co., refunding and improve- 
ment mortgage, Series G, due 
February 1, 1960........... 2 6/10% 7,802.50 7,840.00 86.67 





eg ae eS ee $12,802.50 $12,840.00 $107.51 








The amount stated for accounts receivable was in agreement with the 
total of a listing of the individual accounts. We did not correspond with 
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the debtors for confirmation of the balances due. The Association follows 
the policy of recording dues of members and associates when they are 
collected; therefore, no asset amount is stated in the balance sheet for 
these receivables. 

Inventories of back numbers of publications, carried in the balance 
sheet at $1.00, were summarized for us and are shown in a schedule in- 
cluded later in this report. 

All ascertained liabilities of the Association at December 31, 1941 
have been provided for in the accompanying balance sheet. 

Deferred income represents the unexpired portion of subscriptions to 
the various publications of the Association at December 31, 1941. We 
tested the computations of the Association with respect to amounts de- 
ferred to cover the unexpired subscriptions. 

Information submitted to us indicated that certain funds reserved for 
specific purposes were not to be considered a part of the general funds of 
the Association. The Council has authorized cash in the amount of 
$3,065.38, carried in a special savings account in the People’s Savings 
Bank in Providence, to be used for post-war reconstruction of psychology. 
This amount represents the unexpended balance of funds received for the 
ninth international meeting plus accumulated interest thereon to Decem- 
ber 31, 1941. Under the terms of a gift whereby the Association acquired 
the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, any surplus funds arising 
from its publication are to be used solely for purposes of that journal. 
The amount of such surplus funds at December 31, 1941 was determined 


as follows: 


RONNIE Gi ISS <0 ie ain vine Gb 'e bia g bea a $3 , 886.92 
Net income from operations for the year................ 1,024.83 


Balance at Decensber 31; 1941.6... . 0 occ ces bc ewwjsietoes $4,911.75 


Disbursements of the Committee for Aid to Displaced Foreign Psy- 
chologists for the year exceeded by $11.05 the amount appropriated and 
received in contributions. This amount has been charged to income and 


expense. 
Opinion 


In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement of 
income and expense present fairly the position of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, Inc., at December 31, 1941, and the results of its op- 
erations for the year, in conformity with generally accepted accounting 
principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 

Ernst & ERNST 
Certified Public Accountants 
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Net INCOME OF THE JOURNALS OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION AND OF THE TREASURER’S OFFICE FOR 1941 





TN Oc ven co oe CeO Ge i ee $1,763.94 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology...................045. 1,024.83 
PUNE PAGREMEES «woes oc vce wc cs eb ewe 2,348.18 
6. cee cs ck ia ews suek OVER oe ose eae 1,003.80 
Pe une 6 a'tleeaa de bicndas nee os Sema 479.74 
Journal ot Experimental Peychology . ... . «6 6. cc ee ee eee clneees 939.81 
INE SI oo oioig Siew vas Dc tall bab a's a CRE 684.11 
NE os oad ck WR kok ee RS Cee ede Ce ies kN $8 , 244.41 
BUDGET FOR 1943 
TREASURER’S OFFICE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Estimated Income 
Og GS epee ee ee Pr nn rs Fi: $8 , 450.00 
Subscriptions 
EE IE Ne MEA OS Pee De OE Dams: oS ne ee 9,900 .00 
Ee a RE EEE Sh ltie SE 1,650.00 
NS gs ooo keke oa stints oe I obec MRE as 900 .00 
Seber oe Vearbonks dad Programs. 2. a5... is ks is os os Peewee whos 50.00 
Assessment ($2.00 per Member and Assoc.).................005: 6,600 .00 
$27 , 550.00 
Estimated Expenses 
Subscriptions 
EE EC ag EE PRE gy ays CO $ 9,900.00 
ne yg Nite eos SR ek. econ ae 1,650.00 
COO BU CRONIES. i oo acs 0 sc wa os ae ae os wea 500 .00 
NT BUNUN 5 25 ss oo Pisin cena eden Baa eeaeae es 100.00 
NS Sal a. GS aonb Cea 0 CES wa ewe Ch PRR cee 500 .00 
I ae bese aes 64. 8e Re nels we ee kd eee ed 600 .00 
MM oo ona whoa igs -eicdacaia Woke Saga co ie A ee 4 ee 1,500.00 
IN oad. tas wks odo: ORS os kk eae ee CEE 100 .00 
NS Ss oc ch av cacpeka teen rece cpuve enue hienee 2,000 .00 
FEE EEE ee oe See 5 WR sin Wikre ge stoned 400 .00 
ne ne: SER TE ee PERE ee ee Te (wb thnlt pee aes 375.00 
Incidentals, Annual Meeting............... See S is Sia ath ieee ae 300 .00 
See Te Ce a Tek Wis sees se 25.00 
Membership in American Council on Education................. 10.00 
Committee on Examination Questions...................0.0000. 300 .00 
I ee ec auieulag wee wk wate e ata 25.00 
Comm. on Extension of Functions Secretary's Office............. 250 .00 
Commemorative Number of Psychol. Review................... 25 .00 
Olice of Peycholowical Personael. .. 0.05... cei ccc cwewwnsen 12,680.00 
MN 6 il ds oin's 2 oe Fie ok a SS Bawls Cae 2 eee $31,240.00 
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PSYCHOLOGY AS SCJENCE 
AND PROFESSION* 


BY EDWIN G. BORING, ALICE I. BRYAN, EDGAR A. DOLL, 
RICHARD M. ELLIOTT, ERNEST R. HILGARD, 
CALVIN P. STONE, ROBERT M. YERKES 


THE STATUS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


As science, psychology has progressed rapidly in the last hun- 
dred years, and its present rate of advance is unequaled. But it is 
still in its infancy as compared with astronomy, mathematics, 
physics, or even chemistry. Adverse criticism from without and 
within the science is common, for singleness of purpose, consist- 
ency of progress, and wisdom of effort have often been lacking. 
There has been endless disagreement as to definition of field, di- 
versity of point of view and methodology, and, mast disadvanta- 
geous of all, partisan support of conflicting or competing basic 
working hypotheses and systems of thought. All these handicaps 
are due rather to the peculiarities of the scientist than to the na- 
ture of his materials. Despite its false moves and setbacks, psy- 
chology stands forth as a field of inquiry and constructive intel- 
lectual endeavor which is of profound significance for individual 
welfare and for civilization. It is reasonable to predict that in the 
postwar world the services of mental engineering, whose primary 
scientific basis psychology must supply, will become varied, widely 
accepted, and highly prized as are those of education, preventive 
and curative medicine, social work, and comparable professions. 

We speak now as self-critical psychologists. It is clear that 
ignorance and misunderstanding of the nature and values of our 
subject are universal; that it is confused with various other sub- 
jects of study and practice, to its serious disadvantage. Ours, 
moreover, is not a united, highly cooperative group of specialists. 


* This is a supplement to the First Report of the Subcommittee on Survey 
and Planning for Psychology, of the Emergency Committee in Psychology, Na- 
tional Research Council; see Psychological Bulletin, 1942, 39, 619-630. The present 
report provides further information about the needs of psychology and the possi- 
bilities of meeting some of them by establishing a national service agency, and 
it offers as pertinent exhibits several typical organizations which serve the sciences 
and professions. The Subcommittee’s sole purpose in this statement is to get the 
subject before psychologists for study and discussion preparatory to wise decision. 
It should be noted that no particular plan or design of organization is either sup- 
ported or recommended.—EDITOR. 
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The American Psychological Association, which in 1892 was estab- 
lished as our first national organization, has been split between 
science and application, for applied psychology now has its own 
association, and new organizations representing special interests 
and local groups are multiplying. Evidently we are working some- 
what at cross purposes. The’ ‘scientist”’ still looks askance, although 
less so than formerly, at the “technologist,’’ and the latter is in- 
creasingly restive, eager, and ambitious, under the pressure of in- 
sistent demands for service, to enlarge his usefulness. Viewed 
from above the battle of factions or of individuals, it appears that 
a bad situation is rapidly becoming worse and will continue to do so 
unless and until something is done to break down the barriers to 
effective cooperative action. 


CAN THE SITUATION BE IMPROVED? 


The Committee on Survey and Planning accepts the challenge 
and opportunity revealed by this situation and urges its colleagues 
to consider possible remedies. This report, in addition to setting 
forth matters of fact which stand as arguments for action, offers 
exhibits from which a definite plan to promote the further devel- 
opment and professionalization of psychology may emerge. The 
statement is offered as a supplement to the report made to the 
Emergency Committee in Psychology, National Research Council, 
July 25, 1942. 

It starts from two premises: (1) that in union, coéperation, 
mutual respect, singleness of purpose, loyalty to the profession, 
there is strength; and (2) that unity of purpose and action in a 
professional group may be achieved best through appropriate or- 
ganization. From these premises it follows that the question ‘‘Can 
the situation be improved?” becomes ‘“‘By what kind of organiza- 
tion may the scientific development and professionalization of 
psychology be furthered simultaneously, in intimate association, 
and with mutual advantage?’ The essence of this report is the 
proposal of a national service agency and locale for psychologists 
which in all feasible ways shall promote their science and its appli- 
cations. A few from among many functions or services which 
would seem appropriate to such a national organization for psy- 
chology will now be mentioned. 


NEEDS AND SERVICE OPPORTUNITIES 


Placement. To meet the existent emergency demands for psy- 
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chological service an auspicious start has already been made by 
the Office of Psychological Personnel, Washington, D. C., in the 
organization of a central personnel bureau for placing psycholo- 
gists. We must be prepared to maintain and enlarge this service 
in the critical period of postwar reconstruction and thereafter. 

Public relations. Psychology needs official spokesmen—broad- 
minded, alert, and influential—who shall recognize it as a duty to 
work in its behalf whenever and wherever opportunity appears to 
enlarge its usefulness to society. 

Publicity might be developed through bulletins, pamphlets, and 
press releases of many kinds, as well as by means of lectures and 
conferences to enlighten the public and spread reliable information 
as to the nature of psychology and its uses. Of this there is urgent 
need, because the term is commonly confused with psychiatry, 
which is a branch of medicine; with psychoanalysis, a method of 
inquiry or therapy; with psychic research, mental healing, spirit- 
ualism, and many activities which are neither sciences nor profes- 
sions. Through this service the intellectual world as well as the 
profession should be kept informed about advances in psychologi- 
cal knowledge and its applications. Even the founding of a high- 
class popular magazine might be practicable and profitable, for 
there now exist in this country several more or less seriously mis- 
leading popular publications which use the name psychology. 

Publication. Centralization of the profession’s technical organs 

-journals, monographs, series of books, test materials—should 
prove advantageous. Although economy doubtless would be the 
first fruit of such a set-up, it is conceivable that a successful publi- 
cation office might also become contributory to the support of the 
national organization. 

Certification. The certification of individuals as competent and 
reliable in their profession is commonly accepted as important 
alike for the individual, the profession, and the public. Undoubt- 
edly the safest way to establish psychological services for human 
welfare as reputable and dependable is to attest the ability and 
trustworthiness of their practitioners. It is an open question 
whether a national service agency can better perform this function 
than existing societies. 

Regulation of professional conduct. Questions of propriety, de- 
sirability, and legitimacy should be judged by a properly consti- 
tuted body in the light of a professional code. Only a national 
organization can develop such a code and provide for its satisfac- 
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tory application. Through a properly organized service of regula- 
tion, psychologists should be able to safeguard themselves against 
many internal abuses. 

Protection. To defend itself against fraudulent practice, dis- 
honest claims, and various abuses of the name “psychologist,” a 
protective service is imperative. Although in all urban centers 
there are today persons inadequately trained, unrecognized by our 
profession, and unworthy of certification who practice as ‘‘psy- 
chologists,’’ neither the profession nor the public has adequate de- 
fense against them. Obviously protection against fraud and quack- 
eryis a grave social responsibility which rests squarely with the pro- 
fession. 

TYPICAL PROMOTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Many scientific and professional groups have created promo- 
tional organizations for purposes comparable with those which 
have been described. Examination of some of these as exhibits 
should be helpful. Possibly we shall discover among them some 
which may be used as models in the shaping of a new promotionally 
effective organization for psychology. We have selected five ex- 
amples for brief characterization and comment. The selection is 
based on variety rather than special appropriateness to ovr needs. 
They are the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, the Federation of American Societies for Experimental Biol- 
ogy, the American Medical Association, the United Engineering 
Trustees, the American Institute of Physics, and the American 
Chemical Society. With the exception of the Federation of Ameri- 
can Societies for Experimental Biology, all are incorporated. They 
differ widely in structure, scope, and range of functions. Some are 
primarily scientific, some professional, and some inclusive of the 
interests of scientist, applicationist, and the public. 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science now includes 
in its range the natural sciences, several of the social sciences, and also 
many of the applied arts (agriculture, medicine, engineering, education), 
and for each subject there is a “section.’’ The membership of the Associa- 
tion is limited to individuals, and its objectives are thus briefly defined in 
the constitution: ‘‘To promote intercourse among those who are cultivat- 
ing science in different parts of America, to cooperate with other scientific 
societies and institutions, to give a stronger and more general impulse and 
more systematic direction to scientific research, and to procure for the 
labors of scientific men increased facilities and a wider usefulness.” 
Worthy of remark is the fact that this association of scientists and those 
interested in the promotion of scientific research has become increasingly 
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technological in recent years. Its newer sections represent the application 
of science. The outstanding services of the Association are educational 
and promotional. As an organization it undoubtedly is a suitable object 
for study in the present connection, but it probably is not as good a model 
for psychology as some of the others. 

The Federation of American Societies for Experimental Biology is pre- 
cisely what the name implies. It appears to be a rather loose association 
of scientific groups for their immediate convenience rather than for the 
well considered promotion of the areas of science which they represent. 
Its purposes are not defined, and it has neither permanent headquarters 
nor important continuing services. Among the standing committees cur- 
rently listed are those on defense of biological research (presumably 
against antivivisection legislation), international congresses, and public 
information. There is also a placement service. It may fairly be said that 
this biological organization stands rather as a warning to psychology than 
as a suitable organization and service exhibit, for little would be gained 
by associating existing psychological societies so loosely and with such 
scant provision for the furtherance of scientific and professional useful- 
ness. 

The American Medical Association exemplifies perfection of integra- 
tion, high efficiency of service, and a great concentration of power. As- 
suming the existence of wisdom and restraint in administration, it should 
stand as an ideal type of promotional instrument. County medical socie- 
ties appoint delegates to their respective state societies, which in turn 
name delegates who constitute the governing board of the national asso- 
ciation. The headquarters of the American Medical Association, located 
in Chicago, Illinois, houses a very complex service mechanism. It is a 
great informational center and clearing house, and at the same time it is 
the scene of much aggressive activity for the protection and improvement 
of the profession. 

The American Medical Association is strictly professional, and al- 
though a great promotional agency, it makes no provision for the inte- 
gration of the interests and needs of the biological sciences which are 
basic to medical and surgical practice, or for their unification with the 
invaluable applications for which the profession is responsible. Assuredly 
we psychologists may learn much from the structure, history, and present 
status and services of the American Medical Association, but its scope is 
too narrow for it to serve as a model for an organization which includes 
fundamental science and its applications. 

United Engineering Trustees, of which the Engineering Foundation is 
a subsidiary, was established in 1904 by the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, as ‘founder societies.’’ ‘The objects of this 
Corporation shall be to advance the engineering arts and sciences in all 
their branches, and to maintain a free public engineering library.’’ Like 
the American Medical Association, this is a strictly professional agency, 
for although it avowedly undertakes to further scientific research, other- 
wise it is only incidentally concerned with the interests and needs of the 
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natural sciences upon the development of which engineering largely de- 
pends. Neither in the history nor in the present status and functions of 
this great engineering corporation are we able to discover clear warnings 
or directives for psychology. 

The American Institute of Physics is a union of scientific societies 
which includes the American Physical Society, the Optical Society of 
America, tne Acoustical Society of America, the Society of Rheology, and 
the American Association of Physics Teachers. ‘Only corporations, so- 
cieties or associations devoted to the advancement of physics and having 
a national field of operation, shall be eligible for election to membership 
in the American Institute of Physics Incorporated.” 

The governing board of this Institute consists of fifteen members— 
three from each of the founder societies. There is also a full-time resident 
director at the headquarters in New York City. ‘The purpose of this 
corporation shall be the advancement of and diffusion of knowledge of 
the science of physics and its applications to human welfare, and to this 
end it is part of the purpose of this corporation to undertake, among other 
measures, the publication of scientific journals devoted wholly or mainly 
to physics and/or related sciences; to serve the public by making avail- 
able to journals, newspapers, and other channels of public information 
reliable communications as to physics and its progress; to cooperate with 
local, national and international organizations devoted to physics; to 
promote unity and effectiveness of effort among all those who are devot- 
ing themselves to physics by research, by application of its principles, by 
teaching or by study; and to foster the relations of the science of physics 
to other sciences and to the arts and industries.” 

With certain adaptations, the type of organization exemplified by the 
American Institute of Physics would seem to meet the requirements of 
psychology. Even the definition of purpose would require but few changes 
in addition to the substitution of psychology for physics. However, one 
difference in need between physics and psychology should be considered. 
Because of the high state of development, general recognition, and influ- 
ence of several branches of physical engineering, and the existence of 
promotional organizations such as the United Engineering Trustees, the 
physicists of the country have naturally concentrated attention on the 
satisfaction of their needs as scientists and the furtherance of physics as 
a branch of natural science. Psychology, by contrast, now has the oppor- 
tunity toattempt to unify its scientific and technological phases by provid- 
ing in a single organization for the needs of both scientist and mental 
engineer. 

The American Chemical Society has both individual and corporate 
members, and provides alike for scientific and engineering interests. That 
it represents a united profession appears from the fact that its membership 
at present exceeds thirty-one thousand. In this case the original society 
of American chemists has been transformed and adapted to meet the needs 
and opportunities of a rapidly growing profession. Instead of allowing the 
scientist group to become segregated, the chemists have associated it 
intimately with the representatives of chemical and industrial engineer- 
ing, and in so doing they have succeeded in creating an incomparably pro- 
gressive and useful center for promotional activity, 
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“The objects of the American Chemical Society shall be to encourage 
in the broadest and most liberal manner the advancement of chemistry 
in all its branches; the promotion of research in chemical science and 
industry; the improvement of the qualifications and usefulness of chemists 
through high standards of professional ethics, education, and attainments; 
the increase and diffusion of chemical knowledge; and by its meetings, 
professional contacts, reports, papers, discussions, and publications, to 
promote scientific interests and inquiry, thereby fostering public welfare 
and education, aiding the development of our country’s industries, and 
adding to the material prosperity and happiness of our people.”’ 

The American Chemical Society is conducted by its officers and a 
Board of Directors consisting of certain active or retired officers, six indi- 
viduals elected one from each of six geographical regions, and four elected 
at large especially for their business experience and ability. In addition 
there is an advisory council which consists of the ‘President, the Presi- 
dent-Elect, the Past Presidents, the Secretary, the Treasurer, the Direc- 
tors, the Editor of the Journal of the American Chemical Society, the 
Editor of Chemical Abstracts, the Editor of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, the Chairmen of Divisions, all ex-offciis; one representative 
elected by each Local Section for each one hundred members of the So- 
ciety in good standing, or fraction thereof it may have as of December 
1 of the year preceding, and twelve members elected at large, one-third 
of whom shall be chosen each year. The President and Secretary of the 
Society shall be President and Secretary, respectively, of the Council.” 

Like the American Institute of Physics, the American Chemical So- 
ciety constitutes an extraordinarily valuable organizational exhibit and 
model for psychology. The former is constituted by societies as members 
and is virtually limited in scope to the interests of physics as science, 
whereas the latter has both individual and corporate membership and is 
inclusive in scope precisely as, from the point of view represented in this 
Committee statement, psychology should be. 


How CAN PsycHOLOGY BEST ORGANIZE FOR SERVICE? 


Psychology cannot be organized de novo, since it already has 
several societies in this country. Nor is it likely that an organiza- 
tion with sections and general headquarters, after the pattern of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, which 
in other circumstances might be considered ideal, could now com- 
mand approval. After the critical examination of various possible 
types of organization and elimination on grounds of relative un- 
suitability or impracticability, the Committee finds itself reduced 
to two plans as alternatives: Either an existing society—the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association or the American Association for 
Applied Psychology, for example—may be adaptively modified 
and its activities multiplied and extended, as was done in the case 
of the American Chemical Society, or a new organization may be 
created to function as central service agency in supplementation of 
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existing societies, as in the case of the American Institute of 
Physics. 

Favoring the adaptive transformation of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, without change of name, and the extension of 
its functions are: (a) its historical and functional status as the 
first psychological society of national scope in the United States of 
America; (b) the values of the widely known name, American 
Psychological Association, and of the excellent reputation of the 
organization; (c) its rights and privileges under federal incorpora- 
tion; (d) its large and representative membership which at present 
is several times that of any other psychological society; (e) its 
disposition, as indicated by recent permissive action, to undertake 
new services for the profession and its support in the present war 
emergency of the Office of Psychological Personnel in Washington 
D. C., as alternative to immediate extension of the functions of its 
business office. 

Because (a) of the recency of its founding (1937), (b) of its 
relative smallness (600 versus 3000* members in 1942), and (c) 
the fact that membership in the American Psychological Associa- 
tion is generally considered basic, it is difficult to make a convinc- 
ing case for the use of the American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology instead of the American Psychological Association as a 
national service agency. 

The arguments in favor of a new service organization versus an 
adapted society, although relatively few, are important. There 
would be the advantage (a) of preserving the independent status 
as well as the organization and functions of all the existing national 
societies, (b) of the supplementation of their services by a new 
agency and the consequent avoidance of their adaptive transfor- 
mation and possible subordination, and (c) of opportunity for the 
science of psychology, especially as represented in the American 
Psychological Association, and for its applications as represented 
especially in the American Association for Applied Psychology, to 
go their own ways independently and in accordance with develop- 
ments and demands which cannot at present be foreseen. 

Independent societies, adequately representative of teaching, 
research, practice, and major specialties, are essential. Whether 
an existing organization be adapted or a new one created as a serv- 
ice agency, the various national and local organizations should 


* The figures here given for the American Psychological Association include 
members, associates, and life members. 
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continue to be of primary importance. The proposed service or- 
ganization should supplement their activities and be supported and 
effectively used by them. 

We would not prejudice decision between the two types of na- 
tional organization suggested as alternatives. The differences are 
not necessarily great, and we are inclined to think that choice is 
rather a matter of economy and convenience of organization and 
of expediency than of functional advantage. We believe that either 
type can be so fashioned and conducted as to develop, protect, and 
promote psychology as science and profession. 


ALTERNATIVE DESIGNS FOR A NATIONAL 
SERVICE ORGANIZATION 


Nameand purpose. The name of the proposed service corpora- 
tion might be, on the one hand, the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, or on the other, the American Institute of Psychology.* 
Whatever the name, the purpose of the organization might nat- 
urally be defined in accordance with some such outline of functions 
as was previously set forth and in general after the manner of the 
statements of objective for the American Institute of Physics and 
the American Chemica! Society. 

Membership. In case of the adaptation of the American Psy- 
chological Association, the membership should consist of indi- 
viduals as now, and possibly also of other organizations interested 
in the promotion of psychology. The Psychological Corporation, 
for example, might naturally become a supporting mernber. Pre- 
sumably every psychologist would wish to be a member of the na- 
tional service organization as well as of the society which repre- 
sents his major scientific or professional interest. 

The membership of an American Institute of Psychology might 
be corporate instead of individual and limited to societies national 
in scope. Each of the member societies could have its individual, 
and if desired also corporate, membership and its sectional or other 
suitable and independently administered type of organization. 
The following might naturally be suggested as founder members 
of the proposed institute: the American Psychological Association, 
the American Association for Applied Psychology, the Psycho- 


* It should be recalled that there exists an inactive society which was incor- 
porated in the District of Columbia in 1929 as the National Institute of Psychol- 
ogy. Possibly it would be feasible to adapt and use it as an institute for national 
service, 
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metric Society, the Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues, and the Society of Experimental Psychologists. 

Directorate. The governing board of the adapted American 
Psychological Association, numbering not more than fifteen, might 
appropriately comprise the officers and the requisite number of 
elected directors. The board should fairly represent psychology as 
science and as profession. There should be provision also for geo- 
graphical representation and continuity of service by a minority of 
the membership. Whereas election should be for one year, desira- 
ble previous experience on the board might be provided by having 
the president elect, the functioning president, and the two most 
recent past presidents serve as directors. Election of course would 
be by vote of the membership of the association. 

A similar governing board for an American Institute of Psy- 
chology might be constituted of members nominated by the several 
founder societies. Again necessity would exist for a mechanism to 
assure proper balance and proportion between science and tech- 
nology, the major specialties, and geographical areas. By reason 
of the great disparity in membership among the founder societies 
(roughly from 60 to 3000), proportional representation doubtless 
would be demanded. 

It does not appear that it should be more difficult to work out 
a satisfactory method for the election and organization of the gov- 
erning body in the one type of service agency than in the other. In 
neither case is it likely to prove a simple task to assure and main- 
tain a representative and efficient directorate. The provisions of 
the American Chemical Society seem complicated, but we doubt 
that those necessary for psychology, if all desiderata are properly 
safeguarded, would prove to be less so. 

Staff. Whichever the type of organization used, there should be 
a full-time director chosen by the governing board, an assistant 
director, a secretariat adequate to the requirements of the office, 
and such other appointees as might be required for special services. 

At this juncture further detail of design seems needless and 
also undesirable, since we are Concerned primarily with principles 
of organization and relationship and with the proposal of alterna- 
tive general designs which are considered worthy of critical study 
and improvement or replacement. 


SCOPE AND SUPPORT 


As to the magnitude and measure of support for the proposed 
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service organization, suggestions are more fitting than recommen- 
dations. Our consideration of the problems involved and of our 
professional needs and the possibilities of their satisfaction justi- 
fies the opinion that it would be undesirable to undertake the proj- 
ect with an annual budget of less than $25,000, and that within 
ten years of successful development $100,000 should be available 
annually. Obviously the costs and also the risks in launching a 
newly created organization would be somewhat greater than in 
adaptively using an existing society. 

The principal source of supporting funds should be the fees of 
psychologists contributed either directly from membership dues 
in the American Psychological Association or indirectly by the 
founder societies of the American Institute of Psychology. For 
each member or associate, whichever the type of organization 
selected, it is proposed that the annual contribution be fixed at 
$10.00. This, in addition to such dues as society membership 
might entail, will seem to many a large fee. It is suggested as feasi- 
ble, if not also optimal, on the assumption that the interest of in- 
dividuals in furthering and using such a national organization is 
likely to be proportional to what it costs them. From the first the 
project should be one of mutual benefit and neither a charity nor a 
struggling, inadequately supported attempt to do for psychology 
what obviously should and must be done if it is to develop steadily 
and healthfully as science and also as profession. At the present 
rate of growth of the American Psychological Association and the 
American Association for Applied Psychology, the membership of 
a national service organization or of its constituent societies in five 
years will be not less than five thousand. 

But there must be also supplementary sources of financial sup- 
port. As such it is thought that any or all of the following may be- 
come important: (a) income from publications such as journals, 
monographs, books, or tests handled by the association or insti- 
tute, as the case may be, through its bureau of publication; (b) in- 
come from lecture fees, sale of manuscripts, royalties on psycho- 
logical texts, tests, and apparatus, and from other copyrights or 
patents which might be assigned to the national organization by 
socially minded and far-seeing psychologists. If it should appeal 
to our profession and command acceptance, this innovation rela- 
tive to receipts from texts, tests, and like sources might speedily 
so far increase the means of a service organization that its activi- 
ties could be multiplied and extended rapidly; (c) bequests or 
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other contributions to capital or maintenance might be anticipated 
once the organization had demonstrated its usefulness as a non- 
profit corporation dedicated to the promotion of a service pro- 
fession ; (d) from corporate members there might be received larger 
fees than those paid by individuals, and, in addition, voluntary 
contributions; and finally (e) subsidies from foundations and other 
agencies devoted to the promotion of human welfare might be ob- 
tained. 
PROCEDURE PREPARATORY TO DECISION 
AND ACTION 


As a procedure which might be expected to bring this matter 
to the attention and earnest consideration of the psychologists of 
the country and to action with reasonable promptness, it is sug- 
gested (a) that the present statement of the case be made available 
to all psychologists, (b) that at its next meeting the governing 
body of each of our psychological societies which is national in scope 
elect five delegates to a Convention of American Psychologists 
which shall be held not later than the summer of 1943 to discuss 
the practicability of establishing a national service agency, the 
acceptability of some such plan and design as are embodied in 
this report, and to take such action as will permit definite report 
and recommendation to the several societies; (c) that at the next 
following annual meeting of said societies, which presumably 
would not occur earlier than September, 1943, action be taken on 
the report and recommendation presented by the delegates. 

In the event of favorable action by any given society on the 
recommendations agreed on by the Convention, it should im- 
mediately proceed to elect three members to serve on a Commit- 
tee on Organization, which would continue to function until duly 
replaced by a board of governors for the prospective national serv- 
ice agency. The selection of a director would be an early and also 
an incomparably important task for the Committee on Organiza- 
tion. 

















THE OFFICE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL PERSONNEL— 
REPORT FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS* 


BY STEUART HENDERSON BRITT 


Executive Director, Office of Psychological Personnel, 
National Research Council 


I. BACKGROUND OF THE OFFICE OF 
PSYCHOLOGICAL PERSONNEL 

On May 4, 1941, Dr. Karl M. Dallenbach, Chairman of the 
Emergency Committee in Psychology, asked the writer to take 
over certain responsibilities with reference to psychological per- 
sonnel. Accordingly, the following persons were appointed and 
served as members of the Subcommittee on the Listing of Person- 
nel in Psychology, a special subcommittee of the Emergency Com- 
mittee: Robert A. Brotemarkle, Leonard Carmichael, Edgar A. 
Doll, John G. Jenkins, C. M. Louttit, Ruth S. Tolman, Steuart 
‘Henderson Britt (Chairman). Some of the activities of this Sub- 
committee have already been described in another connection (1). 
The Subcommittee was organized primarily because of a re- 
juest dated April 29, 1941, from General Lewis B. Hershey, Di- 
rector of the National Headquarters of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, asking for lists of psychologists who might be available to 
assist Selective Service Local Boards and Medical Advisory Boards 
in dealing with the problem of psychometric classification of regis- 
trants. With the cooperation of evaluating committzes of psy- 
chologists in each state, a list of 2,302 names of psychologists 
(both men and women) was drawn up and submitted to the Na- 
tional Headquarters of the Selective Service System in July, 1941, 
so that the various Selective Service State Directors and Local 
Boards in the country could invite the psychologists named to as- 
sist in giving psychometric tests. For a great many reasons which 
need not be described here, the proposed utilization of psycholo- 
gists by Selective Service Local Boards was eventually abandoned, 
but this matter is today being dealt with by psychologists who are 
serving as commissioned officers in the Army Specialist Corps. The 
work of the Subcommittee on this project was of value, however, 
from a public relations standpoint, and it also supplied the nucleus 


* This is a report of the activities carried on by the Office of Psychological 
Personnel during its first six months of operation—February 1, 1942, through 
July 31, 1942. 
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of a list of psychologists utilized on subsequent occasions by the 
Office of Psychological Personnel. 

The Chairman of the Subcommittee also organized a group of 
volunteer psychologists in the District of Columbia who during 
the summer months of 1941 tested 370 registrants for Selective 
Service Local Boards. A battery of tests was drawn up and ad- 
ministered so that recommendations could be made concerning 
both literacy and ‘‘mental age.’’ Of the 370 men tested, all of 
whom were referred to the psychologists for special examination, 
181 were recommended for deferment and 189 for induction. There 
is every reason to believe that the recommendations of the psy- 
chologists were carefully followed by the Local Boards, but due to 
various changes in national Selective Service procedures, this proj- 
ect necessarily came toa close. Again, however, this work had the 
value of bringing to the attention of various officials the signifi- 
cance of psychological work. 

A third main project of the Subcommittee on the Listing of 
Personnel in Psychology was carried on for The Adjutant General's 
Office, War Department. The Subcommittee was asked to locate 
all men psychologists of military age who might’be interested in a 
special training program, being established for personnel officers. 
Through the facilities of the National Roster of Scientific and Spe- 
cialized Personnel, and with the active cooperation of heads of 
psychology departments in all sections of the country, detailed 
information was compiled and forwarded to The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office regarding various men of military age who had had 
psychological training. By February 1, 1942, the date of establish- 
ment of the Office of Psychological Personnel, several hundred 
completed questionnaires had been submitted to the Office of the 
Adjutant General, and questionnaires continued to be received 
thereafter. The result was that contacts were established whereby 
psychologists who were inducted into the Army were eventually 
assigned to personnel and classification work; since then, many 
have been commissioned as officers in the Army of the United 
States (4). 

In every instance in which the Subcommittee was notified, The 
Adjutant General’s Office was informed whenever a man’s status 
under Selective Service had in any way been changed. In a large 
number of cases, it was necessary to carry on personal correspond- 
ence with the psychologists concerned, in order to answer questions 
regarding the work of psychologists in various aspects of the de- 
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fense program and in the war effort generally; and although time 
consuming, this seemed important in order to assist in supporting 
the morale of psychologists over the country. 

Other activities of the Subcommittee involved contacts with 
other Federal agencies, especially the Army Air Corps and the 
Navy Department. After the outbreak of war on December 7, 
1941, the amount of incoming mail suddenly multiplied, and dur- 
ing the following weeks the Chairman of the Subcommittee corre- 
sponded with hundreds of psychologists concerning their possible 
utilization in the war effort. Since these functions were absorbed 
by the Office of Psychological Personnel, no further description is 
needed here. 


Il. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE OFFICE OF 
PSYCHOLOGICAL PERSONNEL 


As an outgrowth of the work of the Subcommittee on the List- 
ing of Personnel in Psychology, the Office of Psychological Per- 
sonnel was established. The OPP was created by the Council of 
the American Psychological Association as a result of specific rec- 
ommendations from the Emergency Committee in Psychology (11). 
The National Research Council offered to lend space of the Divi- 
sion of Anthropology and Psychology of the NRC and to par- 
ticipate in other ways; and in February, 1942, the OPP was 
officially established in the building of the National Academy of 
Sciences at 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

The Chairman of the Subcommittee on the Listing of Personnel 
in Psychology was asked to serve on a part-time basis in the 
capacity of Executive Director. He was charged with ‘‘the maxi- 
mum, effective use of psychologists, irrespective of society mem- 
bership, in the war effort’’ (11). In other words, there was a clear 
indication at the outset that this Office was not to be an agency of 
the American Psychological Association alone, but was to serve 
all psychologists. In general, projects previously undertaken by 
the Listing Subcommittee were to be carried on by the Office of 
Psychological Personnel, together with any new functions which 
might become necessary. 

The Emergency Committee in Psychology applied to the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association and to the National Research Coun- 
cil for assistance in setting up the Office of Psychological Personnel, 
because of the urgency of the war situation. The Office has served 
as a “‘clearing house’ of information for psychologists regardless 


” 
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of professional affiliation, and the Executive Director has per- 
formed a number of duties in Washington, D. C., for psycholo- 
gists living in other sections of the country. Although a brief ac- 
count has already been published regarding the functions of the 
Office (3), a more detailed description is in order now. 


III. RELATIONSHIPS WITH VARIOUS 
FEDERAL AGENCIES 


The Office of Psychological Personnel has maintained continu- 
ing contacts with various branches of the War Department, the 
Navy Department, the National Headquarters of the Selective 
Service System, and various Federal civilian agencies which have 
utilized, or might utilize, the services of psychologists. 

1. Office of the Adjutant General, War Department. Cooperative 
relationships concerned with the effective utilization of psycholo- 
gists in the Army, were worked out with the Office of the Adjutant 
General, War Department. This work, begun by the Subcom- 
mittee on the Listing of Personnel in Psychology, has been con- 
tinued and enlarged in scope by the Office of Psychological 
Personnel. Practically all psychologists now in the Army are 
being utilized in psychological work with reference to personnel, 
classification, or testing programs. As previously indicated, many 
of these psychologists have been commissioned as officers; and 
many others are in Officer Candidate Schools. 

The cooperative program with The Adjutant General’s Office 
has worked effectively. As one example out of dozens that might 
be given, a registrant with considerable background in clinical 
psychology telegraphed the Office of Psychological Personnel in 
the spring regarding his immediate induction. The War Depart- 
ment was at once notified regarding the man’s training. Later the 
Office of Psychological Personnel initiated a followup on the in- 
ductee, and received word that this man had been ‘“‘earmarked’”’ 
and had nearly completed his basic training preparatory to being 
sent to Officer Candidate School. 

The Office of Psychological Personnel has instituted a proce- 
dure whereby followup post cards have been sent out at regular 
intervals to men registered with the OPP whose probable dates of 
induction have been indicated. The post card reads as follows: 


“The questionnaire you filed with the Office of Psychological Person- 
nel indicates your expected date of induction as . If there 





has been any change in your Selective Service Status, or in your date of 
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induction, please inform this Office at once in order that up-to-date in- 
formation may be transmitted to the War Department.”’ 


As a result, the exact date and place of induction has been sup- 
plied to The Adjutant General’s Office in practically every in- 
stance in which a psychologist has indicated he is entering the 
Army. 

It is essential that every psychologist who is likely to be in- 
ducted, or who plans to enlist, should notify the Office of Psycho- 
logical Personnel some weeks in advance, stating his exact time 
and place of induction so that detailed information may be sent 
to the War Department concerning him. At the same time it is 
also essential that he telegraph to the National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel, Washington, D. C. (an entirely differ- 
ent office), giving the same data. The files of these two offices are 
entirely separate, and it is only at the National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel (part of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion) that the problem of consideration as a ‘‘necessary man”’ in 
civilian occupation may be dealt with effectively. 

In those relatively few cases where it has come to the attention 
of the Executive Director of the Office of Psychological Personnel 
that a man with psychological training is not being utilized as a 
psychologist, the matter has been taken up through proper mili- 
tary channels; and as a result most of the psychologists concerned 
have been transferred to psychological work. In this connection, 
however, two things should be emphasized. First, it is ordinarily 
essential for an inductee to complete his basic military training before 
being assigned to psychological duties. Second, training as a psy- 
chologist ordinarily means graduate work and experience in psy- 
chology, rather than simply an undergraduate major. 

2. Psychological Division, Office of the Air Surgeon, Headquarters 
Army Air Forces. During the functioning of the Subcommittee on 
the Listing of Personnel in Psychology in 1941, certain information 
was furnished to the Psychological Division, Office of the Air 
Surgeon, Headquarters Army Air Forces. The data were supplied 
from three different sources: the National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel ; questionnaires filed with the Subcommittee; 
and the correspondence files of the Subcommittee. 

Since then, the Executive Director of the Office of Psychologi- 
cal Personnel has cooperated with the Psychological Division, 
especially by furnishing data in a fairly large number of cases in 
which there has been a definite inquiry from a man concerning 
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psychological work in the Air Forces. First, complete data have 
been supplied concerning certain specified individuals on whom 
information has been requested. Second, a project was carried out 
with relation to approximately thirty men with psychological 
training who had indicated that they were to be inducted into the 
Army during previous months but who had not been located 
through the usual military channels. A careful check on the data 
concerning these men was made both at the Office of Psychological 
Personnel and at the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, and as a result additional data were supplied to the 
Psychological Division, Office of the Air Surgeon. Third, informa- 
tion was supplied to various psychologists concerning the neces- 
sary steps for a man who wished to volunteer as an enlisted man in 
the Army Air Forces, and also for one who was likely to be inducted 
and who desired to be considered for assignment to the Air Forces. 
This information was given to various psychologists of military 
age in order to assist them in being classified in this type of work if 
they so desired (4). 

Continuing contacts have been maintained with various officers 
and civilian personnel in the Army Air Forces so that the Office of 
Psychological Personnel may, upon request, assist in future proj- 
ects. A rather large number of psychologists are now serving as 
officers, noncommissioned officers, and enlisted men in the Avia- 
tion Cadet selection and training program of the Army Air Forces, 
especially at Psychological Classification and Research Sections 
(12). 

3. Army Air Forces Technical Training Command. Since many 
of the problems of selection and training for the Army Air Forces 
are carried on by the Army Air Forces Technical Training Com- 
mand, contacts have been maintained both with officers and civilian 
personnel of this branch. Suggestions concerning personnel have 
been made, and discussions held on various matters. Certain psy- 
chological activities of the Air Forces Technical Training Com- 
mand have previously been described (7). 

4. Surgeon General's Office, War Department. Contacts have 
been maintained with officers in the Surgeon General's Office. To 
date, six clinical psychologists have been commissioned as First 
Lieutenants and assigned to clinical duties at Base Hospitals. 

5. Women's Army Auxiliary Corps. At the time of the forma- 
tion of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps in the summer of 1942, 
there was a need for eighteen women—two in each of the nine 
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Corps Areas throughout the country—to assist in the selection of 
Officer Candidates for the WAAC’s. Through appropriate chan- 
nels the names of women psychologists were suggested for this 
work, and seven were appointed. In other words, of the eighteen 
women who served as advisers to Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Di- 
rector of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, seven were psycholo- 
gists: Dr. Florence L. Goodenough, Dr. Jean Macfarlane, Dr. 
Grace E. Munson, Dr. Helen Peak, Dr. Millicent Pond, Dr. Agnes 
Arminda Sharp, and Dr. Ruth S. Tolman. 

These psychologists came to Washington early in June to con- 
fer with Director Hobby; and at the request of Dr. Ruth S. Tol- 
man, Chairman of the Subcommittee on the Services of Women 
Psychologists in the Emergency, met with the Executive Director 
of the Office of Psychological Personnel. An article describing the 
activities of these psychologists has already been published (8). 

6. Army Specialist Corps. On July 6, 1942, The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office sent an ‘‘S.O.S.”’ to the Office of Psychological Per- 
sonnel for a list of psychologists from which approximately 200 
men could be selected to be commissioned as First Lieutenants and 
Second Lieutenants in the Army Specialist Corps, to carry on psy- 
chological work at Induction Stations throughout the country. 
The Adjutant General's Office wished to have the information im- 
mediately so that necessary application forms could be sent out 
and returned completed by the middle of July. The following qual- 
ifications were specified : 

a. First Lieutenant—Minimum salary : $3,200 
Should hold a Ph.D. degree in psychology or may have com- 
pleted one year of graduate training in psychology supple- 
mented by practical work in psychological testing. 
b. Second Lieutenant—Minimum salary: $2,600 
Must have completed a major in psychology at an accredited 
college or university, plus some post-graduate work or practical 
experience in psychological testing. 


Men in the following categories were to be considered: 


a. Men between the ages of 30 and 45 who have a Selective Service 
classification other than I-A or I-B. 

b. Men under 30 years of age who have a Selective Service classifi- 
cation of IV-F. 

c. Men with the necessary qualifications who have passed their 
45th birthday. 


So far as possible, an effort was made to select those men who 
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came within the limits of these three categories. Within four days 
after the request was made, the Office of Psychological Personnel 
compiled and sent to The Adjutant General’s Office over 1,500 
‘“‘hand picked’’ names. 

During the latter part of July the Office of Psychological Per- 
sonnel had about twenty requests for these application forms from 
other psychologists not registered with the Office. These naiiies 
were also sent to The Adjutant General's Office to receive the ap- 
plication forms. In some instances psychologists wrote expressing 
a particular interest in receiving commissions in the Army Special- 
ist Corps, and asked if the Executive Director would write a letter 
to the War Department supplementing their applications. Since 
officers who were considering applications indicated that they 
would like to learn the names of those psychologists who had spe- 
cified an especial interest in this work, the names of these men were 
submitted on supplementary lists. 

7. Navy Department. Calls have been made and contacts es- 
tablished with individuals in various branches of the Navy De- 
partment which are to any extent utilizing the services of psycholo- 
gists. Also, data have been supplied to the Navy Department in a 
few instances upon the request of individual psychologists concern- 
ing their psychological training. Parenthetically, it may be added 
that a fairly large number of psychologists now hold commissions 
in the Navy in the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, and the Bureau of Naval Personnel. Certain descrip- 
tions of psychological work in the Navy Department have been 
given in other connections (9, 10). 

8. Selective Service System. Contacts have also been continu- 
ously maintained with officers of the National Headquarters of the 
Selective Service System. The profession of psychology is now be- 
ing brought to public attention as a result of two special sets of 
materials issued by the Selective Service System: 


a. The General Occupational Questionnaire has been circulated to 
registrants throughout the country by Selective Service Local Boards. 
Question 32 regarding professional and scientific workers was originally 
recommended by the Committee on Wartime Requirements for Special- 
ized Personnel (Owen D. Young, Chairman), which was a special Com- 
mittee of the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel in 
the early months of 1942 (2). The Executive Director of the Office of 
Psychological Personnel served as Executive Secretary of the Wartime 
Requirements Committee. The word ‘‘psychologist” was included in the 
selected list of professional groups printed in question 32 (5). 
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b. A special Occupational Bulletin No. 10 was released by the Na- 
tional Headquarters of the Selective Service System on June 18, 1942, 
dealing with the subject of scientific and specialized personnel (5). This 
Bulletin was sent to all Selective Service State Directors, Board of Appeal 
Members, Local Board Members, and Government Appeal Agents; and 
in this Bulletin are listed certain critical occupations as certified by the 
National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel. As a Consultant 
to the National Roster, the Executive Director of the Office of Psycho- 
logical Personnel listed psychologists among the critical occupations; 
the factual data for this listing were based principally on information in 
the Office of Psychological Personnel. 


9. Other Federal Agencies. The Executive Director of the 
OPP has had personal interviews with individuals in various Fed- 
eral agencies, other professional societies, etc. This is an increas- 
ingly important function if psychologists are to be utilized with 
maximum effectiveness. Some of the agencies contacted, and the 
list is not exhaustive, are: the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion; the (former) Office of Facts and Figures; Committee on War 
Information; Office of the Coordinator of Information (now the 
Office of Strategic Services); Division of Program Surveys of the 
Department of Agriculture; United States Public Health Service; 
Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service, Federal Communications 
Commission; United States Department of Interior; Social Secu- 
rity Board; Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs; 
ete; 

In other words, through day-to-day contacts, personal visits, 
luncheons, conferences, phone calls, etc., the Executive Director 
has tried to keep representatives of various Federal agencies in- 
formed concerning the functions of the Office of Psychological Per- 
sonnel, and also has attempted to be of assistance to them in deal- 
ing with various psychological problems. 

10. Special Conferences. On April 15, 1942, the Executive Di- 
rector sent invitations to over fifty Government officials, most of 
whom were psychologists, to attend a conference on April 23 in the 
Library of the National Research Council. This conference was 
called in order to discuss ways in which the Office of Psychological 
Personnel might be of service to psychologists and other officials 
in various Government agencies, as well as to receive specific sug- 
gestions. The invitation also announced that Dr. Carroll C. Pratt 
of Rutgers University, Chairman of a special Subcommittee on 
Psychological Research Projects, would attend the meeting and 
would be glad to receive suggestions for research which might be 
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carried on effectively by psychologists in various sections of the 
country. Dr. Karl M. Dallenbach, Chairman of the Emergency 
Committee, National Research Council, and Dr. Harold E. Burtt 
of Ohio State University, Chairman of the Subcommittee on Psy- 
chological Aspects of Readjustment, also were present. The con- 
ference was attended by about fifty-five persons, and several 
valuable suggestions were made to the Executive Director. That 
it was also helpful to others was later evidenced by the increasing 
number of telephone calls direct from the various offices repre- 
sented at the meeting 

During July several conferences were held with a representa- 
tive of a large corporation in regard to a proposed meeting at which 
representatives of the armed services concerned with selection and 
training programs could be brought together. A list was made up 
of individuals to be invited, and discussions were held with several 
of them. Although for a number of reasons the conference could 
not be held at the time scheduled, a similar meeting may be pos- 
sible at some later date. 


IV. ProyjEcT CARRIED ON AT THE NATIONAL ROSTER OF 
SCIENTIFIC AND SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL 


A special project being carried on at the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel, while not a direct function of 
the Office of Psychological Personnel, has a bearing on the work 
of this Office. The National Roster has no direct authority 
with reference to classification or induction procedures under the 
Selective Service System, but it is charged with the obligation 
of assisting the nation in using its trained personnel in the most 
effective way possible. Although this program relates to spe- 
cialists in over fifty fields, only psychologists will be mentioned 
here. Under a cooperative plan with the Selective Service System, 
the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, in cer- 
tain cases only, sends to the National Headquarters of the Selective 
Service System appropriate information about psychologists of 
military age, and that Office in turn sends letters about these men 
through the various State Directors to the Local Boards to assist 
in proper classification. Cooperative relationships also exist with 
the War Department with reference to professionally trained men. 


V. CONTACTS WITH OTHER PROFESSIONAL SOCIETIES 


Various contacts have been made with many professional so- 
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cieties. Relationships with other professional groups are of genuine 
value in the professionalization of psychology, since these contacts 
bring to the attention of leaders in other fields the importance of 
psychological activities. Although the following list is not ex- 
haustive, discussions have been held with national officers and 
representatives of such societies as: American Chemical Society; 
American Institute of Accountants; American Institute of Physics; 
American Mathematical Society; American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers; Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada; 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences; etc. 

Also, the Executive Director of the Office of Psychological Per- 
sonnel has conferred with representatives of the ‘Clearing House 
of Information on Placement”’ sponsored by the Eastern Psycho- 
logical Association, and talked with officials of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene in New York City regarding coopera- 
tive relationships. 


VI. REQUESTs FOR PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Largely as a direct result of these various contacts, there have 
been many requests for the services of psychologists. The two 
extremes are represented on the one hand by a request for a psy- 
chologist to fill an important confidential post in the War Depart- 
ment—and he is now at work in Washington, D. C., in this posi- 
tion—and on the other hand by a request for a graduate or an 
undergraduate student to serve an internship. Although the Office 
of Psychological Personnel is not strictly an employment agency, 
it is apparent that employer-employee relationships constitute an 
increasingly significant aspect of the work. There are already indi- 
cations of a shortage in the number of qualified psychologists (5); 
and a tremendous number of shifts are being made from one job to 
another which necessitate information being available for both 
“employer” and ‘‘employee.”’ 

A list of job requests for the first six months of operation is 
given below. Some of these were received without any advance in- 
quiry, whereas others were initiated from the Office of Psychologi- 
cal Personnel. Unless the request was specifically limited to men 
psychologists or women psychologists, the names of both men and 
women were supplied in each instance. 





1. From Research Section, Medical Division, Office of the Chief of the Air 
Corps, War Department, names and information about men who could qualify 
as Psychological Assistants at the various air fields. 
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2. An expert consultant on some confidential problems. 

3. An instructor at a university for the remainder of the academic year. 

4. Two psychologists at P-1 rating ($2,000 a year) in the field of social psy- 
chology. 

5. Confidential request for a psychologist in the field of sound localization. 

6. Psychologist to direct a three-year research project on the control of ve- 
nereal disease (salary $6,000) ; plus some other psychologists at lower salary levels. 

7. Two psychologists trained in experimental psychology and the use of experi- 
mental apparatus, qualified to work on pursuit problems. 

8. An expert to devise tests and other materials for a national project. 

9. An instructor at a university for the coming academic year. 

10. The name of a refugee German psychiatrist with anti-Nazi attitudes for 
aid on confidential project. 

11. Confidential request for a psychometrician in New York City. 

12. Psychologist between the ages of 25 and 35 trained in educational psy- 
chology, especially remedial work, at a salary of about $3,500 a year. 

13. Confidential request for a recent Ph.D. in psychology with a thorough 
knowledge of apparatus, statistical techniques, and optics; salary $2,600 with 
overtime pay. 

14. Eight psychologists in the general field of testing. 

15. Psychologists at a $4,600 to $5,600 level, for work in public opinion analy- 
sis. 
16. Psychologist experienced in educational psychology, with special stress 
on remedial techniques. 

17. Confidential request for a man with knowledge of the use and construction 
of special apparatus; about 30 years of age and a recent Ph.D. 

18. Request from a governmental agency for 10 psychologists with at least an 
M.A. degree, to carry on field work. Salary range from $2,600 to $3,200. 

19. Request from a governmental agency for a specialist in social psychology 
and propaganda at a P-4 level. 

20. Request from a governmental agency for a psychologist to do work in 
audience research. Salary $2,000. 

21. Psychologist with specialized experimental training, to work in a con- 
fidential area at a P-7 level. 

22. Request for a psychologist for confidential work in the field of propaganda, 
at $5,600. 

23. An instructor at a university for the coming academic year. 

24. Names of psychologists familiar with problems of fatigue. 

25. Followup request regarding the commissioning as First Lieutenants of 6 
clinical psychologists. List of names previously supplied. 

26. Psychologists with industrial experience to work in the field of test con- 
struction; 3 openings at $2,000, $3,200, and $4,600. 

27. Psychologists for possible commissions in a special branch of the service. 

28. Name of one experimental psychologist for a special branch of the Navy 


Department. 
29. (See Item No. 15.) Additional names for work in the field of public opinion 


analysis. 
30. Women needed by Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps to assist in the selection 


of Officer Candidates. (See Part III of this report.) 
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31. Names of men psychologists who have both a Ph.D degree and an M.D. 
degree. 

32. Psychologist to carry on a correspondence panel in the opinion field, for a 
governmental agency. Salary $4,600. 

33. A psychologist for assignment to a special problem by a Federal agency. 

34. Psychologist employed in the field of opinion sampling to carry on a con- 
fidential research project. 

35. Request for young psychologists to be trained as qualifications analysts; 
salaries, $1,620 to $2,600. 

36. Request from a governmental agency for a man psychologist trained in 
social science with specific ethnological field experience. Salary $5,600. 

37. Request for a woman psychologist; requirements at least a Master's 
degree and some administrative experience. Salary $2,500. 

38. Request for several hundred names of psychologists to assist in a special 
testing project. 

39. A man psychologist with practical experience in civilian defense work for 
summer employment. 

40. Request from a private industrial concern for a psychologist with industrial 
experience, 

41. (See Item No. 24.) Additional names. 

42. Request for the names of psychologists to be commissioned as First 
Lieutenants and Second Lieutenants in the Army Specialist Corps to serve at 
Induction Stations. Salaries $3,200 and $2,600. (See Part III of this report.) 

43. Two openings at a men’s university: (1) For an Instructor, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, or Associate Professor, salary between $2,500 and $4,000. (2) An appointee 
for the duration with the same considerations as to rank and salary as (1). 

44. From a branch of the U.S. Public Health Service for a statistical clerk. 
Salary $1,800. 

45. A clinical psychologist to work with psychiatrists in a university hospital. 
Salary $3,000 to $3,500. 

46. A man available as a resident interne at a training school for boys. 

47. A request from a government agency for coders. Salaries $1,620 and 
$1,800. 

48. Supplementary information requested concerning men especially interested 
in work with the Army Specialist Corps. 

49. Request from a men’s university for ‘‘a man who can teach undergraduate 
college men.” Salary $3,000. 

50. A man trained in social science with actual experience in public opinion 
polling for confidential work for a government agency. Salary $5,600 and ex- 
penses. 

51. Request for the names of psychologists in out-of-the-way areas of Virginia 
and Pennsylvania to serve in their respective Corps Areas in the testing of in- 
ductees at Induction Stations. Salaries $15 and $10 a day. 

52. (See Item No. 51.) Additional names requested in the same area. 

53. A man with a special type of experimental training to work on a secret 
research project. 

54. Instructor in psychology in a women’s college. Salary $1,800 to $2,000. 

55. A woman psychologist with secretarial and office experience. Salary 
$3,000. 
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56. A man social psychologist for an agency engaged in secret work. Salary 


$5,600. 
57. An instructor for a State university. Salary $1,800. 


For all these requests, names were carefully selected for the 
special qualifications desired, and appropriate lists were compiled. 
From the lists submitted, a great many psychologists have been 
employed or otherwise utilized. In certain instances, however, the 
agency concerned did not take anyone at all, because of changes in 
policy in the agency, or employed someone not on the list. Even 
so, the lists have been valuable from a public relations standpoint, 
since several of the openings were not specifically limited to psy- 
chologists and the names of psychologists were thus brought to 
the attention of various appointing officers. The lists may also be 
helpful to the various agencies and to psychologists in the event 
of later job openings. For at least three reasons a complete ac- 
counting cannot be given of the number of psychologists actually 
placed: (1) not all organizations have “followed through”’ by indi- 
cating who was finally appointed; (2) in very few cases have the 
psychologists concerned communicated with the OPP when they 
received offers or were newly employed; (3) in certain instances 
psychologists whose names have been submitted to agencies have 
turned down offers of employment without notifying the OPP. 


VII. ‘‘PsycHOLOGY AND THE WAR’”’ SECTION 
OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN 


Beginning with the April, 1942, issue of the Psychological Bulle- 
tin a special section has appeared each month on ‘‘Psychology and 
the War,” edited by the Executive Director of the Office of Psycho- 
logical Personnel. Current information is presented concerning the 
utilization of psychologists in various aspects of the war effort. In- 
cidentally, the publication of these materials in the ‘‘Psychology 
and the War’”’ section has resulted in a substantial increase in the 
amount of correspondence of the Office of Psychological Personnel. 


VIII. ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGISTS EMPLOYED 
BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


In March the Office of Psychological Personnel was asked by a 
small committee of psychologists to sponsor and organize a ‘‘Jour- 
nal Club” or informal meeting for social psychologists employed 
by the Federal government. The need for the organization grew 
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out of the feelings of some persons that they wished to keep in 
closer touch with research activities other than their own. 

After various inquiries, arrangements were made for a meeting 
place at Science Service, 1719 ‘‘N’’ Street N.W. A group of about 
twenty-five psychologists meets every alternate Tuesday evening 
to hear a paper and to discuss some topic of current interest. The 
group has consisted of psychologists who hold a Ph.D. and who are 
working primarily in the field of social psychology, propaganda, and 
public opinion analysis. The programs have been as follows: 


April 7: Dr. Edwin R. Guthrie, review of Neal E. Miller and John 
Dollard’s ‘ Social Learning and Imitation” (Yale, 1941). 

April 21: Dr. Leonard W. Doob, ‘“‘The Work of a Social Psychologist 
on Problems of Inter-American Affairs.” 

May 5: Dr. Rensis Likert, ‘‘Description of the Psychological Work 
Carried on by the Division of Program Surveys, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture.” 

May 19: Dr. Dwight Chapman, review of Hadley Cantril’s ‘‘The 
Psychology of Social Movements”’ (Wiley, 1941). 

June 2: Dr. Goodwin Watson, “Analysis of Foreign Broadcasts. 

June 16: Dr. Otto Klineberg, review of two books: (1) Alain Locke 
and Bernhard J. Stern, ‘When Peoples Meet’’ (Progressive Education 
Assn., 1942), and (2) Isacque Graeber and Steuart Henderson Britt, 
“Tews in a Gentile World: The Problem of Anti-Semitism” (Macmillan, 
1942). 

June 30: Dr. Ernest R. Hilgard, “Post-War Planning for Psychology.” 

July 28: Selden C. Menefee and Audrey Granneberg Menefee, review 
of monograph by Geoffrey Gorer, ‘‘Japanese Character, Structure and 
Propaganda” (Yale, 1942: prepared at the request of the Council on 
Human Relations). 


” 


1X. SPEECHES BY THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


On several occasions the Executive Director has been asked 
to talk to other psychologists about the work of the Office of Psy- 
chological Personnel, and especially about the most effective utili- 
zation of psychologists in the war effort. In each case he has indi- 
cated the specific functions of the OPP and also of the Emergency 
Committee in Psychology; has stressed the significance of the psy- 
chological work being carried on by those both in uniform and not 
in uniform, and by both men and women; has explained in detail 
the procedures both at the Office of Psychological Personnel and 
at the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel for 
the registration of psychologists; and has invited specific sugges- 
tions. The meetings attended are indicated below; in each case the 
speech was followed by a question-and-answer period: 
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Eastern Psychological Association, Providence, Rhode Island, 
April 17 and 18. 

Midwestern Psychological Association, St. Louis, Missouri, May 1. 

Washington-Baltimore Branch of the American Psychological 
Association, College Park, Maryland, May 14. 

Illinois Society of Consulting Psychologists, Chicago, Illinois, 
May 16. 


At each of the above meetings the Executive Director made it 
a special point to be available to individual psychologists to dis- 
cuss their personal questions, and he went ‘‘armed’”’ with a supply 
of three by five cards so that notations could be made concerning 
each case. The problems discussed were diverse, including those 
of employment, induction, enlistment, commissions, research op- 
portunities, etc. Upon his return to Washington after each meeting 
the Executive Director made a “‘followup”’ on the request of every 
individual psychologist who had presented a problem to him. 

A radio broadcast and a public lecture were given during the 
month of July. The broadcast was on Saturday, July 11, 1942, 
1:30 to 1:45 p.m. Eastern War Time over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System on ‘‘Psychologists in the War Effort’’(6). 

The public lecture was on July 29 at The George Washing- 
ton University on the subject, ‘‘What Is Psychoiogy Contributing 
to the War Effort?” 


X. CORRESPONDENCE, REGISTRATION, PERSONAL 
VISITS, ETC. 


Prior to the entrance of the United States into the war, a large 
amount of personal correspondence relating to defense activities 
was carried on by the Subcommittee on the Listing of Personnel in 
Psychology with individual psychologists. Although the bulk of 
this correspondence was with younger men psychologists, some of 
it dealt with questions raised by heads of psychology departments 
and other administrators. 

After the outbreak of hostilities on December 7, the amount of 
correspondence was greatly increased, and it was necessary to an- 
swer hundreds of individual letters dealing with almost every pos- 
sible aspect of the defense program. A sampling of the questions 
raised and topics discussed is: 


How to get a job in some branch of the government 
How to get a job in a college or university 
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How to get any job at all 

Where to locate some psychologist to take a teaching position that 
is being vacated 

How to get a commission in the Army or Navy 

How to be deferred from military duty 

How to volunteer in some branch of the service 

How to carry on certain research projects 

What can be done on the problem of civilian morale 

What can be done to assist Selective Service Locai Boards 

What courses to take in order to prepare for various types of 
psychological work 

What courses to teach relating to defense 

What a conscientious objector can do 

What any psychologist can do to aid in the war effort 


These and other similar questions were raised not only in the 
ordinary type of letter, but by special delivery and air mail com- 
munications, telegrams, long distance telephone calls, and per- 
sonal visits. Although the Subcommittee on the Listing of Per- 
sonnel in Psychology was established primarily in order to furnish 
certain data to the Selective Service System and to The Adjutant 
General's Office, the scope of its functions rapidly increased to the 
point where it became a ‘‘clearing house”’ of information. The im- 
pression seemed to exist in many quarters that the Subcommittee 
could procure commissions in the Army and Navy, secure defer- 
ments from military service, supply vocational guidance, make 
contacts with various Government officials, and locate jobs. Needs 
for such services were, of course, factors in the establishment of 
the Office of Psychological Personnel. 

Correspondence with individual psychologists over the country 
has continued on a large scale, and the attempt has been made to 
give each individual’s problem personal attention and supply the 
information desired. This correspondence has resulted in the regis- 
tration with the Office of Psychological Personnel of a great many 
additional psychologists, and also the registration of the same in- 
individuals with the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel. The work of these two offices has constantly been inte- 
grated with reference to psychologists, so that individuals who 
register with the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel receive appropriate forms from the OPP, and vice versa. 

So far as possible, an attempt has been made by the Executive 
Director of the Office of Psychological Personnel to talk indi- 
vidually with the psychologists who come to Washington seeking 
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information and advice regarding various aspects of military work, 
Federal service, private employment, and related problems. 

As already indicated, one of the important functions of the 
OPP has been to serve as a ‘‘clearing house’’ of information. 
Several hundred letters and telegrams are received in the Office 
each month. Correspondence continues to be heavy because of 
the large number of men and women who have gradually learned 
of the functions of the Office and who have wished to utilize its 
services; and also because a great many psychologists with whom 
contact has been established are ‘‘repeaters’’—that is, they con- 
tinue to write in about additional problems. Also there is an in- 
creasing number of office callers, many with unusual problems 
which require and deserve special consideration. Often this means 
special phone calls to some Government agency which the Execu- 
tive Director believes might be interested in the specific problem 
presented, in an effort to arrange an appointment between the 
psychologist concerned and a representative of the particular 
agency. 

Diverse questions come in from psychologists already serving 
in the armed forces; from men psychologists who are subject to call 
under Selective Service; from undergraduates who are majors in 
psychology ; from women psychologists; and from various persons 
with proposals for research projects. For example, in the latter 
group, a psychologist presented to the Executive Director a proj- 
ect of such unusual possibilities that, in spite of the fact that he 
was an alien and therefore could not be employed in the Govern- 
ment service, the Executive Director ‘‘shopped around”’ until an 
agency was located which he believed might be interested in aiding 
with the research. The following day this psychologist called to 
report .that this particular agency was interested and was imple- 
menting his research project. 

It may be added that several committees of psychologists have 
asked for and received aid on certain special problems. For ex- 
ample, the services of the OPP have been utilized by the chair- 
men of the following subcommittees of the Emergency Committee 
in Psychology: Subcommittee on Psychological Research Proj- 
ects, Subcommittee on Psychological Aspects of Readjustment, 
Subcommittee on the Services of Women Psychologists in the 
Emergency, Subcommittee on Textbook in Military Psychology, 
Subcommittee on Survey and Planning in Psychology, and Sub- 
committee on Mental Deficiency. 
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A sample of a fairly typical work day, May 7, 1942, is given 
below: 


Incoming letters from: 
A psychologist asking that General Hershey declare psycholo- 
gists subject to occupational deferment. 
A refugee requesting information. 
A psychologist wanting to register in the OPP. 
A Private in the Army wishing to attend Officer Candidate School. 
A psychologist requesting questionnaires. 
A woman psychologist desiring employment. 
An undergraduate wishing psychological assignment in the Army. 
A psychologist concerning the utilization in the Army of a former 
graduate student. 
A father expressing appreciation concerning data sent to him, re- 
garding his son. 
A psychologist raising special questions about his Selective Service 
status. 
A woman psychologist wishing summer employment. 
A psychologist carrying on independent research and wishing to 
register with the OPP. 
A psychologist expecting immediate induction and asking for help 
in getting into some specialized work. 
Seven sets of completed questionnaires returned. 
Outgoing materials other than replies to above correspondence: 
List of psychologists supplied who are experienced in mental de- 
ficiency and clinical methods. 
Letter to a personnel office confirming a conference earlier in the 
week regarding personnel problems. 
Letter to a psychologist regarding possible openings for him. 
List of names together with copies of psychologists’ letters supplied 
to Psychological Division of the Army Air Forces. 
Telephone calls from: 
Psychologist concerning research opportunities. 
A governmental agency regarding lists of names for jobs. 
An office of the War Department requesting copies of transcript of 
meeting held on April 23 by the Executive Director of the OPP. 
Request for names of psychologists for employment. 
Office callers: 
A representative of the United States Office of Education. 
A psychologist regarding his impending induction into the Army. 
A psychologist regarding his desire to obtain a commission in the 
armed services. 
A representative of the Social Security Board. 


Following is a table which gives an over-all picture of the quan- 
tity of work done by the Office. This table does not include the 
liaison activities mentioned in other parts of this report. 
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OFFICE ACTIVITIES 
February 1, 1942 to July 31, 1942 









Activities Approximate Number 
Incoming 
Letters, telegram, registration forms, etc. 2,600 
Outgoing 
Letters, telegrams, questionnaires, follow up cards, 
etc. 2,250* 






Incoming telephone calls directly 
concerned with jobs, Selective Service status, 








registration, and appointments. 800 
Office callers on official business 360 
Special conferences outside the office 150 







* This figure does not include checking files, compilation, and preparation of 
57 different lists containing hundreds of names, each selected for certain specified 
qualifications. 





























XI. ADDENDUM 


The Executive Director of the Office of Psychological Personnel 
wishes to take this opportunity to acknowledge the wise counsel 
and guidance of the members of the Subcommittee on the Listing 
of Personnel in Psychology, the Emergency Committee in Psy- 
chology, the Council of the American Psychological Association, 
the Board of Governors of the American Association for Applied 
Psychology, the Chairman of the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology and officers of the National Research Council, and 
the many other interested psychologists who have made helpful 
suggestions. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND THE WAR: NOTES 


Training interviewers for government attitudinal surveys. For a num- 
ber of years the Division of Program Surveys, U.S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, under the direction of Dr. Rensis Likert, has had a staff of 
interviewers conducting intensive interviews with farmers to explore all 
aspects of rural attitudes toward farm programs. With the coming of the 
war, this survey work was greatly expanded to cover urban as well as 
rural groups, and its scope broadened to cover topics of national signifi- 
cance in war time. 

This rapid expansion meant multiplying the staff, and created a need 
for training new members in interviewing techniques. The Division be- 
came interested in the ‘‘non-directive’’ approach to treatment interview- 
ing which is being developed by Dr. Carl R. Rogers and his students at 
Ohio State University, and in the phonographic training devices which 
have been used there. The ‘‘non-directive’’ approach, in which the inter- 
viewer is trained to develop techniques which release emotionalized atti- 
tudes without directing the client or influencing the expression of such 
feelings, seemed particularly applicable to the survey task of getting 
attitudes, and reasons or factors underlying those attitudes. Dr. Likert 
made arrangements for his interviewers to be given as intensive period of 
training at Columbus. 

In all, forty-two interviewers were sent to Ohio State for this training, 
each group staying one week. These interviewers had graduate training— 
seven had their doctoral degrees—in psychology, sociology, economics, 
and allied fields. Many of them had had interviewing experience of one 
sort or another. 

The training program conducted by Dr. Rogers and Mr. Charles 
Cannell consisted of conference seminars and supervised field experience. 
The material presented was of a very practical nature, illustrated by 
phonographic records of counseling or survey interviews. Some of the 
topics covered were: creating rapport, structuring of the interview situa- 
tion, nondirective methods of releasing attitudes, and reporting of inter- 
views. Practice interviewing was carried on in front of the group. 

A part of each day was spent in field interviewing in order to practice 
the methods discussed. During the week, arrangements were made so 
that one interview was phonographically recorded for each interviewer. 
The interviewer and often other members of the group listened to the 
interview as it was played back. Constructive criticisms were made by 
Mr. Cannell. This recording was regarded by all as one of the most genu- 
inely educational experiences in the program. 

The unique elements of this training program are these: it emphasized 
the fact that in many specialized situations, training can be carried on 
outside of Washington; and it made use of a highly effective new device, 
phonographic recording, for the rapid training of the interviewers. Ac- 
cording to those in charge of the surveys, the training program did much 
to improve the field work of these interviewers. 
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Deferment or postponement of induction. The The following item, of 
interest to psychologists, appears in Selective Service, August, 1942, 2, 1 
and 4: 

Effective August 20, Selective Service registrants applying for com- 
mission or enlistment in the armed forces will not be considered for de- 
ferment or postponement of induction pending final action on their ap- 
plications, National Headquarters has notified local boards through 
their State Headquarters. 

This memorandum (L.B.R. No. 144) rescinds authority that was given 
to local boards in March 1941, to grant deferment from 60 to 90 days, 
renewable for cause, to registrants who had applied for commission or en- 
listment when a board was notified of a pending application by Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard authorities. In addition, the current 
memorandum rescinds permission for local boards to distribute recruiting 
literature for the armed forces, or to give information concerning enlist- 
ment in them. 

Where deferments or postponements of induction were granted prior 
to August 20 to registrants whose applications for commission or enlist- 
ment are being considered, the memorandum instructs that they shall be 
continued for the period granted even though it extends beyond that 
date. However, no new deferments or postponements for such reasons 
may be granted after August 20, the memorandum stresses. 

Under the new procedure, the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps have 
been requested by National Selective Service Headquarters to immedi- 
ately notify the registrant’s local board whenever a Selective Service 
registrant is commissioned or enlisted by them. On receipt of such official 
notice, the registrant will be placed in Class I-C. 

Registrants who are commissioned or enlisted in the armed forces after 
their local boards have ordered them to report for induction will be 
counted in filling the call for which they had been included, the memo- 
randum states. The local board will list such a registrant's name on De- 
livery List (Form 151), with the notation that he has been commissioned 
or enlisted in the specific component of the armed forces which he has 
entered, and no other registrant will be ordered to take his place. 


Committee on Service Personnel. A Committee on Service Personnel— 
Selection and Training—has been set up in the National Research Council 
to study problems and carry on research in the fields indicated by its 
title. The Committee held its first meeting June 20, 1942. The personnel 
of the Committee consists of John M. Stalnaker, Chairman, George K. 
Benrett, Walter V. Bingham, C. H. Graham, Commander P. E. Mc- 
Dowell, Lt. Commander H. J. Pohl, M. S. Viteles, Leonard Carmichael 
(ex officio), and Charles W. Bray, Executive Secretary. The Committee 
has traveled extensively, studying problems of selection and training, and 
is now engaged in supervision and coordination of a number of research 
projects. 
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Horr, Esse Curtis and FULTON JOHN FARQUHAR. Bibliography of avia- 
tion medicine. Prepared for the Committee on Aviation Medicine, Divi- 
sion of Medical Sciences, National Research Council, Acting for the 
Committee on Medical Research, Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, Washington, D. C. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1942. Pp. xv+237. 

This bibliography contains 5,745 titles selected prior to January 1, 
1942, and a number of titles interpolated in the proofs up to May 31, 
1942. It is divided into the following main sections which are still further 
subdivided: (1) History and general aspects of aviation (212* titles); (2) 
The special phvsiology of aviation and conditions simulating flight (2,415* 
titles); (3) The special pharmacology of aviation and conditions simulat- 
ing flight (58* titles); (4) The special psychology of aviation and condi- 
tions simulating flight (76* titles); (5) Aeromicrobiology (33* titles); (6) 
Diseases and accidents in aviation and conditions simulating flight (818* 
titles); (7) Selection and assessment of efficiency of flight personnel (765* 
titles); (8) Training, performance and fatigue of flight personnel (77* 
titles); (9) Protection of flight personnel. Preventive medicine and thera- 
peutics of aviation) 574* titles); (19) Aviation and public health (381* 
titles); (11) Organization of aviation medicine (98* titles); (12) Special 
problems (141* titles); (13) General studies in aviation medicine (88* 
titles) and (14) a list of bibliographies (9 titles). Each section is preceded 
by a brief introductory statement. In addition there is a complete key to 
the abbreviations of the journals, handbooks, and commemorative vol- 
umes cited, together with an index of authors and an analytic index of 
subjects. The printing is excellent and the book is conveniently arranged. 
While psychologists will be particularly concerned with sections 2, 4, 7, 
and 8, there is much for them in the other sections. This timely and care- 
fully prepared bibliography will be of great value to professional and re- 
search workers in the many sciences concerned with aviation. 

Joun E. ANDE: 50N 

University of Minnesota 


Krout, Maurice H. Introduction to social psychology. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers, 1942. Pp.xv-+823. 


Human relations are at the crossroads. Insights concerning human 
understanding are urgently needed. Provisions for their application in 
the management of human affairs are even more urgently needed. Social 
psychology has a contribution to make by actually helping individuals 
acquire a body of knowledge and techniques in human relations to help 
release informed intelligence in the solution of social problems. The 
author of this new volume in social psychology accepts the challenge 
and defines the task of social psychology as the teaching of just such 
“social abilities.’’ To what extent does this book satisfy the implicated 


demands? 
* Exclusive of interpolated titles. 
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The materials are presented under what, to a good many psycholo- 
gists at least, would be new captions. The knowledge which is to serve 
as a guide for better human living as selected by Dr. Krout is organized 
into twelve chapter captions. Three chapters are concerned with indi- 
vidual growth and presented under the captions of Environment, Heredity, 
and The Organism, respectively. Seven chapters deal with what may be 
called man’s social growth, and these are presented under the captions of 
The Group, Culture, Symbolism, Patterning, Survivals, Change, and Conflict. 
And the last two chapters of the book deal with Leadership and Followership. 

Even a glance at the captions suggests a point of view that is slanted 
toward an understanding of the genesis and growth of social behavior in 
the light of all available knowledge, whether it be from psychology or 
related fields of knowledge, particularly anthropology and sociology. In 
most instances the author makes an honest and sincere attempt to con- 
sider problems in as exhaustive a manner as possible. In the chapter on 
heredity he considers the genetic contributions as well as the studies of 
IQ constancy. In treating environment as the world the organism 
grows in, he includes climate, season, food, and biochemical influence, and 
his chief reference is W. F. Petersen’s The Patient and the Weather. In 
the chapter on The Organism the relationship of structure to behavior is 
considered, and studies of the integration of environment and heredity 
are also critically evaluated. In these first three chapters, in spite of his 
attempt at exhaustive treatment, there is no reference to well-known 
studies related to the problems considered. Omitted is Biology of the 
Individual, a comprehensive book on all phases of the biological founda- 
tions for personality development, a volume referred to particularly by 
Gardner Murphy in his article, The Task of Social Psychology. Also, 
though the author stresses the effect of the juices as a phase of environ- 
ment, no mention is made of the work of Walter B. Cannon—either his 
concept of homeostatis as described in the more recent Wisdom of the 
Body or his earlier studies of bodily changes in fear and anger. Such 
omissions are, however, rare. 

In the chapters concerned with the growth of human beings in their 
interpersonal relations Dr. Krout does an excellent job of summarizing 
the relevant literature. The materials called for in these chapters are 
scattered over many sources. The job of synthesizing them is no easy 
one. The nature of group behavior is presented here as far as possible in 
the light of such experimental studies as have been made on the nature 
of the group and the roles the individual plays in society. Insofar as there 
is an attempt to generalize or to group the facts concerning social be- 
havior into laws, his slant is largely toward Gestalt or the field theory 
explanation. However, Dr. Krout is more than merely a Gestaltist; he 
also attempts to be a Semanticist and certainly does a better than average 
job of applying semantics in his chapter on symbolism and the origin of 
language. In fact, he had Korzybski review his book to test out its 
semantic validity. 

If there is any weakness in the series of chapters dealing with group 
behavior, it is in the lack of descriptive material as well as interpretative 
material that could easily enough have been derived from psychoanalytic 
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or orthopsychiatric literature. In his attempt to report studies of con- 
temporaneous parent-child and intersibling studies he mentions the 
studies of Galton, Pearson, Leahy, Bradway, Hartshorne, May, and 
the Iowa group of studies. No mention, however, is made of studies of 
sibling relations considered from the more psychodynamic point of view. 
Of this the well-known studies of Dr. David Levy would be illustrative. 
As a result, there is a certain lack of continuity between the study of 
individual motivation at work and group motivation at work. If mass 
hostility of the kind that is now being expressed by Germany is to be 
explained motivationally—and that is the only way it can be explained— 
in terms of certain kinds of leadership and followership, to use Krout’s 
words, the matter should be explained in terms of a single individual who 
projects his own anxieties, hates, suspicions on the nation and makes the 
nation identify its own mores and codes with his. In his discussion of 
relevance of patterns of behavior that characterize an individual in his 
culture, he has made use of Ogburn’s concept of the cultural lag, but again 
there is lack of emphasis on what may be called motivational types as 
developed in family constellations. That anthropology can be enlighten- 
ing there is no doubt. This it can be largely because it is easier for us to be 
more objective about primitive life than about our own life, but the very 
defects in our social organization make it imperative that, in the light of 
such objectivity as can be acquired by studying primitive groups, we 
study our own personal problems with the same degree of objectivity. 
The content of life is as we have it, not as the primitive life manifests it. 
To understand Hitler and Hitlerism, to understand also the strength and 
weaknesses of democracy, we not only need anthropological studies but 
we need the kind of material that Dr. Krout includes, facts concerning 
the role of superstition, the role of the cultural lag, the resistance to 
change, and also motivational studies which he does not sufficiently 
consider. 

The last few chapters of his book on Leadership and Followership are 
excellent. They are certainly relevant, certainly significant. Again a 
larger emphasis on actual leaders considered from a sort of biographical 
rather than sheer statistical point of view probably would have been 
more enlightening. In these chapters the author makes excellent use of 
present day studies of morale and public opinion and propaganda. 

Throughout the book the author does well not only in gathering and 
synthesizing the facts relevant for the problems he considers but does a 
better than average job of holding on to his own philosophy. Using 
experimental studies does not stop him from indicating that he definitely 
has a fairly consistent point of view toward government, toward politics, 
toward economics. 

All in all, the author manifests a good sense of direction in both 
expressing as well as attempting to attain his goals in writing the book. 
He has selected a comprehensive and relevant body of knowledge, has 
organized the knowledge in the light of a fairly consistent sense of values, 
and has emphasized facts from the point of view of social significance. To 
ask for the inclusion of an adequate consideration of technique in human 
relations in addition, helpful though that might be in the teaching of 
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social abilities, is to ask for more than can legitimately be expected from 
one book. The general context should make of it a very serviceable text 
for a course in social psychology in the hands of a teacher who is socially 
oriented as well as psychologically informed. 
H. MELTZER. 
Psychological Service Center 
St. Louts, Missourt 


Srvmons, LEo (Editor). Sun chief: The autobiography of a Hopi Indian. 
New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press (for the Institute of 
Human Relations) 1942. Pp. xii+460. 


The first paragraph of the preface gives a terse description of the 
character and purpose of the book: 


“This is a frank and intimate account of fifty years in the life of Don C. Tal- 
ayesva of Oraibi, Arizona. It attempts to describe how he came to be the person 
that he is, and how he thinks, feels, and behaves. It is a comprehensive case 
history, reported in the first person, for those who are interested in the develop- 
ment of personality in relation to society and culture.” 


This ambitious attempt proves to have been remarkably well ful- 
filled. Don tells his story simply and naively from the time of his concep- 
tion throughout the fifty years of his life. He describes how, as a pair of 
unborn twins, ‘‘we happened to hurt our mother”’ with the result that she 
went to a medicine man who, by means of certain magic rites, succeeded 
in ‘twisting the twins together to make one baby.’ From then on his life 
and experiences are recounted in minute but never repetitious detail. 

To the psychologist, one of the most interesting features of the book 
is its clear demonstration of the sharp separation that can exist between 
the outer and the inner life of an individual. Don went to a mission 
school for several years. There he learned to read and write, to speak 
English and to accept some of the trappings of white civilization. But 
when his “‘education’’ was completed he returned, essentially unchanged, 
to his people. His belief in the Hopi gods was as strong as ever; he was as 
faithful in his adherence to all the complicated rites demanded by the old 
traditions to which he had been reared. 

In Don's life, two factors are of paramount significance, religion and 
sex. Of the latter he discourses simply and without restraint; in the 
case of the former he admits to certain reservations. There are mysteries, 
he says, that may not be revealed to outsiders. However, these reserva- 
tions do not interrupt the flow of his story, in which, with child-like 
frankness, he describes the rites’ by which almost every detail of the 
private life of a Hopi is governed. 

Professor Simmons has done an exceptionally careful piece of work 
in collecting and editing this material. For the most part the auto- 
biography was dictated to him by Don himself at the latter’s home in 
Oraibi. This material was supplemented by a diary kept by Don for a 
period of several months at Professor Simmons’ request. Finally, after 
the book had been completed, it was read through to Don from beginning 
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to end at which time he was asked to correct any misstatements and to 
add comments which were incorporated into the manuscript. The auto- 
biography as it stands is condensed from the reports of approximately 
four hundred hours of interviewing and about eight thousand pages of 
diary. It is written in the first person and as far as possible in verbatim 
terms. 

The autobiography itself is preceded by two prefatory chapters. The 
first describes the manner of securing the data while the second presents 
a picture of the conditions of Hopi life in Oraibi in the past and at the 
present time. The book closes with a discussion of the case history as a 
method of scientific research, together with several appendices dealing 
with various aspects of Hopi culture, including an account of the myths 
and legends most frequently mentioned in the autobiography. A number 
of excerpts from Don’s written diary are also included. 

FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH. 

University of Minnesota. 


STARCH, DANIEL; STANTON, HazEL M.; KOERTH, WILHELMINE. Psy- 
chology in education. New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1941. Pp. 
x+722. 

Here is an interesting example of the transformations taking place in 
educational psychology texts at the present time. We quite agree with 
the statement by Doctor Starch in the preface to the effect that texts in 
this field have usually emphasized everything else except the functions 
of the teacher, and that teachers of educational psychology have been 
no better than the average college instructor. So with this thought in 
his mind, the author of one of the leading educational psychology texts of 
a generation ago apologizes for that text, after having spent some twenty- 
five years in industrial and business psychology, and with the help of his 
associate authors, endeavors to write a functional educational psychology, 
‘‘ |. . to bring to the desk of the teacher what psychology has to offer to 
help him or her to be a better teacher.” 

This is obviously not a text for a first course in psychology. It 
assumes that the student has had a course in general psychology. In 
order to avoid needless repetition the basic facts regarding learning, 
remembering, thinking, personality, study habits, and the like, which 
were discussed in Controlling Human Behavior, a first book in psychology, 
by the same authors, are not repeated in this book.”” Nine chapters are 
then devoted to: the aims of education; the characteristics of good 
teachers; the functions of: understanding young people, motivating their 
learning, measuring their progress, making education transfer, and per- 
sonal counseling of pupils. Ten of the remaining eleven chapters are 
devoted to ‘‘guiding pupils in learning specific subjects.’’ Thus half of 
the book is concerned with the psychology of specific school subjects. 
The last chapter, entitled, ‘‘Developing Pupils as Persons,”’ reiterates the 
theme of the first half of the text, that formal education really should be 
considered as personality development and not subject-matter teaching. 
Doctor Starch assumes responsibility for the general conception and 
organization, and for three chapters. Doctor Stanton is chiefly respon- 
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sible for eight chapters and jointly with Doctor Starch for one chapter. 
Doctor Koerth is chiefly responsible for eight chapters. 

The first two chapters, written by Doctor Starch, discuss the meaning 
and aims of education. We agree with him that it is important to begin 
an educational psychology text with some discussion of the aims of 
education. How else can we help the teacher apply psychology to educa- 
tion if we have only vague ideas of what education aims to do? But we 
certainly must object to Doctor Starch’s method of ascertaining these 
aims. Although his reminiscences from his own school days, his own 
personal philosophy and opinion concerning life’s objectives and how to 
attain them, are all interesting; the reviewer fails to see why they should 
be foisted upon the student when educational philosophers and curricu- 
lum specialists have developed much more carefully thought out and 
complete statements of the aims of education in the United States (e.g., 
The Educational Policies Commission’s monographs). A chapter on the 
aims of education should certainly acquaint the student with the exist- 
ence of, and the essential ideas of these formulations of our leading edu- 
cators. It is not the function of educational psychology to decide the 
aims of education, but to implement their attainment. It is true that 
some original consensus material of an interesting nature is presented in 
this chapter (e.g., what are the one hundred greatest books according to 
one hundred ‘‘competent’’ persons); but it is incidental to the main 
problem of the chapter and obtained from specialized and/or not too 
well defined groups. The chapter contains no bibliography! 

Chapter III, ‘‘The Teacher as Guide,’’ is misnamed. It should be 
entitled, ‘Characteristics and Training of Successful Teachers.”’ It 
brings together a number of the recent attempts to determine the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of successful and unsuccessful teachers, and 
discusses briefly some problems of teacher training and selection. In no 
part of the chapter is there any description of how the teacher serves as a 
guide in the learning process except to exude “personality plus.”’ 

Chapters IV and V are entitled, ‘‘Understanding and Directing Young 
People.’ In Chapter IV there is a very brief and superficial discussion of 
growth and maturation, including an interesting confusion in the use of 
the term, “‘maturation’’ (p. 78) and a definite misinterpretation of the 
results in roller skating in the Johnny and Jimmy experiment (p. 79). 
The rest of the chapter continues this superficiality in its treatment of 
motivation and its emphasis upon self-interest as the main motive to 
which the teacher should appeal. Some good rules for appealing to self- 
assertion or self-interest are presented. The chapter ends with a deca- 
logue of precepts for appealing to self-interest and motivating through 
induction (inducing imitation or emulation). Three pages are devoted to 
punishment; but they contain no reference to any experimental studies of 
praise and blame. There is a somewhat better discussion of motivation 
occurring in Chapter VI; but no cross-reference helps the reader get 
there. 

Understanding and directing intelligence behavior is the aim of 
Chapter V. Here the concept of intelligence is presented and the value 
and limitations of intelligence tests in evaluating intelligent behavior are 
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discussed. In this chapter the reader gets no conception of the rature of 
such tests; yet theories of intelligence are discussed and names of specific 
tests are listed in rapid succession. The 1937 Stanford Binet is men- 
tioned; but when a table of IQs is given, the 1916 distribution is quoted. 
A rather sketchy discussion of the influence of hereditary and environ- 
mental factors in producing differences between intelligence test ratings 
is presented. This includes a confusion of the meaning of identical and 
fraternal twins (p. 133) and a failure to keep up to date on the Newman, 
Freeman, and Holzinger twin study. Page 134 states that ten pairs of sep- 
arated identicals were studied; while, as we all know, these authors report 
in their book published in 1937, data for nineteen separated pairs studied 
by themselves and one pair studied by Mueller. A later chapter by 
Koerth rehashes the nature-nurture question, apparently oblivious of the 
earlier chapter, and shows knowledge of the nineteen pairs of separated 
identical twins (p. 243). But it ignores the lowa studies of the 1Q; while 
the earlier chapter accepts them at face value and fails to caution the 
reader that severe criticisms of these studies have been made by several 
competent psychologists. 

“Getting Pupils to Work and Learn”’ (VI) devotes twenty-four pages 
to a somewhat better treatment of motivation than that found in Chapter 
IV. It contains, however, an inexcusably poor presentation of learning 
curves, retention, and the factors affecting forgetting. The reader is 
referred to the authors’ general psychology for all graphic material and 
they say, ‘‘These aids to learning and the laws of learning, as well as 
many other factors, are more fully presented in several chapters of Con- 
trolling Human Behavior..." (p. 183). 

“‘Measuring Progress and Achievement”’ (VII) contains a fairly good 
brief discussion of the purposes of measurement and the various types of 
measurements used in schools. The concept of reliability is poorly pre- 
sented (p. 218) and the author assumes that the reader knows the mean- 
ing of correlation (p. 217-8). The attempt to present the ‘“‘minimum read- 
ing knowledge of statistics’ in nine pages without simple problem illus- 
trations (226-34) is a waste of paper. 

“What Education Can Do” (VIII) is a combination of the second 
discussion of the nature-nurture problem mentioned above and a treat- 
ment of the conventional topic of transfer of training. The author 
assumes that the reader already knows the meaning of the psychological 
problem of transfer in education. And accordingly with a very brief 
“review of terminology,”’ plunges right into theories of transfer, telling 
the reader to turn to Starch (1927), Pressey (1933) or Woodworth (1938) 
for the reports of experimental studies in this field. The discussion con- 
tains very little mention of specific studies in either the laboratory, or 
what would be more important, the classroom. The technique of a good 
transfer experiment is not described at all. Thus the student has no 
preparation for judging the worth of future studies he may encounter in 
educational journals. 

“Personal Counseling’ (IX) takes seven pages to tell us that the 
teacher must like children and have an attractive personality. Then 
follows some discussion of behavior problems and how the guidance clinic 
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can aid the teacher. Alas, the majority of teachers are in systems which 
can operate no such clinics as are here described. Such teachers must be 
their own clinicians to a large extent. Ten rather valuable pages on 
delinquency are based mainly upon the studies of Healy and Bronner. 
The chapter closes with a discussion of the ramifications of guidance. 

For a number of years the reviewer has been convinced of two things. 
First, one cannot write a general educational psychology text and a dis- 
cussion of the psychology of each school subject in one volume. Second, 
it is impossible to discuss satisfactorily in one chapter the psychology of 
both the elementary and secondary levels of a given subject-matter field. 
These two things the present authors have tried to do without too much 
success. The ten chapters on various subject-matter areas are of varying 
worth. In general they are too discursive and do not present the really 
valuable work which psychology and experimental education have done 
in these areas in: determining objectives in terms of pupils’ interests and 
needs in later life; determining the abilities and concepts which can be 
readily taught at various stages of development (e.g., the mathematics 
chapter makes no reference to the work of Washburne and the Committee 
of Seven on the mental age placement of various arithmetical abilities) ; 
studying more efficient methods of learning; diagnosis and treatment of 
disabilities; etc. 

Among these subject-matter chapters the following impress the re- 
viewer as better than the others: reading, English language, English 
literature, and social studies. The last of these, however, fails to incor- 
porate much of the research that it should. In the chapter on reading 
(p. 342) the author apparently accepts the value of the Ophthalm-O- 
Graph and the Metron-O-Scope as instruments for the classroom teacher 
(an assumption which some leaders in the field of reading seriously ques- 
tion) and yet the statements on pp. 349-50 would seem to contradict 
this acceptance. The bald statement in the chapter on foreign language 
that ‘‘Bilingualism has been found by investigators, both here and abroad, 
to act as an educational handicap,’’ should be considerably modified by 
reference to Arsenian’s study which the author of the chapter lists in her 
bibliography. 

“Developing Pupils as Persons,”’ the last chapter, is fairly good, yet 
the principles of personality development do not seem to stand out 
clearly in the discussion. Allusions like the one to Mark Hopkins (p. 699) 
and to Sturm and Drang (p. 703) would mean nothing to many readers 
unless explained. 

Some serious lacunae not mentioned in our discussion of various 
chapters, it is the reviewer's duty to mention. We think that Doctor 
Starch himself hardly believes it; yet in the preface he has said, ‘“‘No one 
should teach unless he has the capacity, stamina, and zeal to be the best 
teacher in his institution.’’ Woe unto the teaching profession if this 
precept is accepted. On. p. 77 the legend under the figure states that the 
curves are based on observed differences in mental growth; while it is still 
a matter of controversy as to whether the inferior stop mental growth 
sooner than the average, and the superior continue to grow for a longer 
time than the average. The text of the page says, “hypothetical curves,” 
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but the meaning of hypothetical will not get across to the majority of 
readers. 

Out of a clear sky, with no reference to the source and no explanation 
of the study, the statement is made in italics, ‘‘Thorndike’s learning 
curve implies that learning ceases as we mature” (p. 179). Apparently 
the author is talking about Thorndike’s study of adult learning perform- 
ance at various ages in comparison with that of elementary school children 
and high school students. Such a misinterpretation would be bad enough 
for a layman; but is inexcusable when committed by three psychologists. 

In the chapter on reading much material is quoted from Doctor E. A. 
Betts and among recent developments in remedial reading work is 
mentioned his clinic at the Oswego New York State Normal School. It 
is a matter of record that Doctor Betts became Research Professor of 
Elementary Education at The Pennsylvania State College in September 
1937, developing and directing the reading clinic at that institution from 
that date to the present. Much published research has appeared under 
his name from his present position. 

In discussing the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers 

(p. 602), Andrew is referred to as ‘‘he,’’ when the person being discussed is 
Dorothy M. Andrew, co-author of the test. Andrew’s study is also defi- 
nitely misquoted. Stanton says, ‘“‘Andrew analyzed the results of 155 
women in the Minnesota vocational test for clerical workers and found 
four relatively independent factors, namely, academic, clerical, spatial, 
and dexterity abilities.’ Andrew and Paterson say, in the manual for 
test, p. 3, topic VII, ‘“‘Analysis ... indicates that the Clerical Test is 
measuring a specific ability which is relatively independent of spatial, 
dexterity, and academic abilities. For heterogeneous groups, the Clerical 
Test becomes more closely related to academic ability.’”’ Such careless 
reading is inexcusable. 

In general, this text suffers from all the faults of multiple authorship. 
A table of contents is essential in a textbook and might have helped the 
organization of many of the chapters. There are too many mere page 
references to the general psychology text by the same authors when the 
principles and facts so referred to should have been at least briefly 
mentioned in the present book. On p. 154 they tell us that the competent 
teacher ‘‘should know the art of teaching as well as the science of teach- 
ing.’’ Maybe the present volume will give them some inspiration for the 
art of teaching; but it certainly will not impress the student with either 
the sctence of teaching or the science of educational psychology. 

It should be said that the authors have presented a number of valu- 
able suggestions and illustrations, and have gathered material from a 
number of studies not reported in other texts. Certainly there are sections 
which students may profitably read. Yet it would seem that in their effort 
to produce a truely functional educational psychology text to follow a 
course in general psychology, the authors have not succeeded. 

EpWARD B. VAN ORMER 
The Pennsylvania State College. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


EDMUND SMITH CONKLIN, professor of psychology at the University 
of Indiana, died October 6, 1942, at the age of fifty-eight years. 


WALTER Bowers PILussury, of the University of Michigan, retired 
at the age of seventy years on September 26, and was named professor 
emeritus of psychology. He joined the faculty of the university in 1897 
and has been associated with the College of Literature, Science and the 
Arts continuously for forty-five years. The Board of Regents cited 
Professor Pillsbury for the large part he played in the development of the 
university’s department of psychology and for his ‘‘noteworthy research, 
teaching and writing . . . his eminence as a scholar . . . and the genuine 
affection of students and colleagues inspired by his wholesome character 
and unassuming friendliness.” 


MADISON BENTLEY has returned to Cornell University as lecturer in 
psychology. Besides instruction and research, he will edit and publish 
The American Journal of Psychology, relieving CAPTAIN K. M. DALLEN- 
BACH, who has entered active service in the Plans and Training Branch 
of the Adjutant General’s Office. 


Dr. R. W. HusBanp, of the department of psychology of the Penn- 
sylvania State College, has joined the Research Division of the Industrial 
Relations Department of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. 


HENRY M. HALVERSON, associate professor of psychology, Yale 
University, has been appointed director of the newly organized graduate 
course for workers with handicapped children at MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville, Il. The course, which has been planned in cooperation with 
the Illinois State Department of Public Welfare, will lead to the degree 
of Master of Arts. Students may specialize in testing or in work with the 
deaf, the blind, the psychotic, the feebleminded, the delinquent, the 
orthopedic, or the problem child who is properly classed as normal. 


Dr. Ropert G. BERNREUTER, professor of psychology at the Penn- 
sylvania State College, has been granted a leave of absence to accept a 
major’s commission in the U. S. Army Specialists’ Corps. 


Dr. Burton M. CAstNER, formerly of Yale, and recently with the 
New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, has been appointed 
Supervisor of Clinical Psychology for the Youth Correction Authority 
of the State of California. The Authority, recently created by Act of the 
California Legislature for the purpose of dealing with cases of young 
offenders, has opened its first Diagnostic and Classification Clinic at the 
Preston School of Industry, Waterman, California, where Dr. Castner 
will be located for the present. 


Dr. Austin H. RIESEN, of Yale University, has been promoted to an 
assistant professorship in psychology at that institution. 
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C. GILBERT WRENN, professor of educational psychology, University 
of Minnesota, has been granted leave of absence for service as a Naval 


Reserve Officer. 


Dr. C. W. Mann, formerly of the University of Denver, has been 
made assistant professor of psychology and director of the Testing and 
Guidance Bureau at Louisiana State University, Dr. MANN replaces 
Dr. E. DONALD SIssoN, now in service with the armed forces. 


Dr. Lucten M. HAnks, Jr., of the University of Illinois, has been 
appointed to the staff of Bennington (Vt.) College, in the department of 
anthropology and psychology. 


National Council of Women Psychologists. In June, of this year, a 
group of women psychologists completed the organization of The National 
Council of Women Psychologists, the purpose of which is to make more 
effective use of the services of women psychologists during the national 
emergency. Up to September ist, 241 Fellows and 17 Associates have 
joined the N.C.W.P. Three local centers have formed: New York City, 
Rockland County, N.Y., and Philadelphia, Pa., with others taking steps 
to form or considering such formation. 

The officers of the N.C.W.P. are: President, FLORENCE L. Goop- 
ENOUGH; Vice President, HELEN PEAK; Treasurer, THEODORA M. ABEL; 
Executive Secretary, GLADYS C. SCHWESINGER. On the Board of Directors 
are: MARION A. Butts, ALicE I. BRYAN, Epwina A. CoWAN, FLORENCE 
MATEER, Myrt_Le B. McGraw, Harriet E. O’SHEA, RutH S. TOLMAN, 
and Dortuy VAN ALSTYNE. 

Activities already undertaken include: the preparation of outlines for 
lectures, discussion groups, and courses of study in fields of psychological 
interest for laymen, these outlines to be used by psychologists ready to 
lead their communities through lectures, group discussions, and adult 
education activities. Already available are: 1. Meeting Emotional Strain 
in School Teachers by RutH STRANG. 2. Training Leaders in Discussion 
Groups, Clubs, Projects, Activities by HARRIET FJELD. 3. Problems of 
Youth by RuTH VALENTINE. 4. Teaching Babies to Eat: War Time Condi- 
tions by ROBERTA CRUTCHER. These outlines can be obtained from the 
Chairman of the Committee on Outlines, Dk. KATHRYN MAXFIELD, 511 
West 113th St., New York City, at a nominal cost. Other outlines are in 
process of formation or contemplated. It is also hoped that the services 
of women psychologists can be utilized in effective selection of recruits 
for the WAVES. 

Local projects will obviously vary with the needs of the community. 
In New York City, authorization is being extended or considered for the 
following: 1. A course in Mental Hygiene for AWVS. 2. An objective 
scale for rating volunteers at the OCVD. 3. A program for morale 
activities in Manhattan. In Rockland County contacts have been estab- 
lished with various social and educational agencies and psychological 
services volunteered. The Philadelphia center is being utilized in recruit- 
ing and interviewing auxiliaries for the WAACS. 

The National Council of Women Psychologists, nationally, locally, and 
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through its individual members, stand ready to carry out suggestions or 
requests for war time service that lie within their powers to perform. 
Persons interested in the activities of the Council may communicate with 
GLapys C. SCHWESINGER, Executive Secretary. 


Rotating Internships in Clinical Psychology in New York State Insti- 
tutions. A program offering training in clinical psychology through rotat- 
ing internships in New York State institutions is sponsored by an inter- 
institution committee appointed by Dr. Notan D. C. Lewis, Director, 
New York State Psychiatric Institute, and directed by Dr. ELAINE F. 
KINDER, Chief Psychologist, Rockland State Hospital, Orangeburg, New 
York. 

The cooperating institutions include: Letchworth Village, a state 
school for mentally subnormal individuals, with a well-established re- 
search department; Rockland State Hospital, which, in addition to a 
large adult population, has a children’s unit of a hundred and thirty 
children four to twelve years of age presenting severe behavior disorders: 
the New York State Training School for Boys at Warwick, an institution 
for delinquent boys, with a well-established clinical service; and the New 
York State Psychiatric Institute, a teaching and research institution 
within the New York State Department of Mental Hygiene, with a recog- 
nized department of psychology. 

This program is an extension of the intern training undertaken by the 
Research Department of Letchworth Village in 1935, and extended in 
1939 to include other institutions. As now organized, there is offered to 
students an unusual opportunity for close contact with many types of 
clinical material, and for participation in clinical, educational, and re- 
search programs, in services whose staff membership includes psychia- 
trists, physicians, psychologists, teachers, social workers, and highly 
specialized investigators in other fields. 

Two types of internships are offered: (A) one-year internships open 
only to applicants who hold an M.A. or M.S., or Ph.D. degree in psy- 
chology or who have completed one year (30 hours) of graduate work in 
psychology with at least one course in psychometric methods or its 
equivalent; and (B) two-year internships open to applicants who have 
completed undergraduate work, including some courses in psychology, at 
a recognized college or university, and who wish to combine an internship 
with graduate work leading to a Master’s Degree at one of the New 
York Universities. 

All interns will be expected to spend a minimum of eight months of 
the training period at one of the cooperating institutions, and will have 
exchange periods at other institutions. Such programs and the individual 
research projects will be planned only after the interests and maturity 
of the student have been ascertained. 

Interns are expected to contribute to the clinical service of the insti- 
tution to which they are assigned and their work will be under the direc- 
tion of the following psychologists: Dr. THEODORA ABEL at Letchworth 
Village; Dr. Evarmve F. Kinper at Rockland State Hospital; Mr. 
SCHACHNE Issacs at New York State Training School for Boys at War- 
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wick. Miss ANGELA FoLsom will supervise the training program, working 
directly with the interns and spending some time each month in each 
institution. 

Intern appointments are usually made in January and July. The 
internship provides board, room, and laundry, but no stipend. Interns 
on two-year appointments will be given leave during the summer for 
summer session university courses. One or two graduate courses can be 
carried during the winter terms in addition to the institution service. 
Interns taking university courses are expected to make their own arrange- 
ments regarding university fees and expenses. Satisfactory completion 
of the intern training course meets the requirement for supervised clinical 
experience for certification as school psychologist by the New York State 
Education Department; the requirement for one year of paid experience 
in clinical psychology of the New York City Civil Service Commission; 
and the requirement for one year of clinical experience of the New York 
State Department of Civil Service. A maximum of ten appointments may 
be made for the coming year. 

Application blanks may be secured by writing to Miss ANGELA 
Fotsom, Psychology Division, Research Department, Letchworth 


Village, Thiells, New York. 








